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ABSTRACT 

This conference was sponsored jointly by Valencia 
Community College and the Institute of Higher Education of the 
University of Florida. The presentations of the conferencje speakers 
and panelists are provided here. In keynoting the conference, Gunder 
Myran offered a description! of "community-based education*^ as the 
ideal future of the community college. Ervin Harlacher spoke of a 
"community renewal college" vjiere community development depends on 
individual rejuvenation, self-realization, and self-fulfillment. Max 
Raines proposed a transactional model for considering leadership 
strategies for community services. In responding to Alan Pifer's 
challenge that community colleges become community ser.vice agencies 
exercising a key leadership role in the regeneration of American 
society, Edmund Gleazer set forth a national agenda that is 
community-based and performance-oriented. Examples of special 
programs to meet the needs of special groups were presented by 
project directors. The community services programs at four coaaunity 
colleges were also highlighted. Special strategies and technigues in 
faculty involvement, community needs assessinent , and program 
evaluation were presented as well. (Author/KM) 
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PREFACE 



The community college faces a future in which it must be directly 
involved in improving the community* This was the theme of the Conference 
reported herein. Indeed, if the con\xnuaity college is to continue to bo a dynamic 
social force, if the community college is to continue to be deserving of its name, 
it must act responsively to serve both individvial and community needs. It must 
look beyond the open door to the open college --a community college truly integrated 
with the college community. It is toward these goals that we present to all Conference 
participants a report containing the presentations of the Conference speakers and 
panelists. These presentations suggest the parameters, challenges and goals for 
a new era in post- secondary education for the remainder of the 1970^s and beyond. 

In keynoting the Conference, Gvmder Myran offers a description of 
"community-based education" as the ideal future of the community college, Ervin 
Harlacher speaks of a "comnmnity renewal college" where community rejuvenation 
and development depend on individual rejuvenation, self-realization and self -fulfill- 
ment. Max Raines proposes a transactional model for considering leadership 
strategies for community services. In responding to Alan Pifer's challenge before 
the Annu.al Convention of the AACJC in Fel^ruary, that comniunity colleges become 
community service agencies exorcising a key leadership role in the regeneration 
and reconstruction of Americai'i society, Ednuind Gleazer sets forth a national 
agenda to realize the commimity college as a true community education institution 
which is community-based and performance -oriented. 

The workshop sessions offered the conferees an opportunity to share 
ideas and discuss the ' how to ' of community services. This report contains 
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examples of special programs to meet those special needs of specific constituencies 
and target groiips --senior citizens, women, veterans and low income- -as presented 
by several outstanding project directors* The comprehensive community service 
programs at Oakland Community College, Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, 
Brookdale Community College and Miami -Dade Community College are also 
highlighted. Special strategies and techniques with regard to faculty involvement, 
community needs assessment and program evaluation, utilizing media and sources 
for funding for community services are prcser^ec\ by leading experts in the field. 

We hope that the National Conference on Community Services and the 
Community College will continue to serve as a catalyst and frame of reference 
for you ajid your institution in moving the community college toward a more 
active role in community services. We would like to express our appreciatioji 
to all who have made the Conference an immediate svicces s - -the general speakers, 
the workshop leaders and panelists, and the conferees themselves. Its ultimate 
success, however, will be the fiuits of our labors in each of our communities. 



Orlando, Florida 
Gainesville I Florida 
July 1, 1974 



James F, Gollattscheck 
James Wattenbarger 
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Part I 

GENERAL SESSEON ADDRESSES 



COMMUNITY SERVICES: ISSUES, CHALLENGES AND PERSPFCTIVES 

by 

Dr. Gunder A* Myran 
Dean of Instrviction 
Rockland Community College 
Suffern, New York 

Higher Education; A Grim Future ? 

It is somewhat typical today for presentations on any aapect of higher 
education to begin on a pessimistic note and, for good or ill, that is how I shall 
begin also. To paraphrase Robert L. Heilbroner in An Inq uiry Into The Human 
Condition , the question that is emerging is this; is there any hope for higher 
education? There does seem to be such a question in the air, like the invisible 
approach of a distaat storm, that exists in the minds of many more than It did a 
few short years ago. There is developing in higher education circles an oppressive 
anticipation of the future. Do current trends - declining enrollments, tight budgets, 
the closing of private colleges, public disenchantment - portend a grim future for 
higher education? 

We in higher education seem to be unable to cope with striking new realities. 
Television, extensive travel opportunities, and better public schools are among the 
factors which have produced an American population which is more sophisticated 
socially and intellectually. Operating in an information- rich environment, they are 
likely to feel that the college campus is only one dimension of their total educational 
life. The result is that Americans are becoming skeptical of the value of life on 
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the college campus and are critical of what takes place in its classrooms and 
offices. 

Margaret Mead once said, ''My mother wanted me to have an education, 
so she kept me out of school." Today many are gradually becoming convinced 
that their faith in formal schooling (calV^d the '^new world religion" by Ivan lUich) 
is misplaced* Certainly the standardi?,ed form of education- - rows of subordinate 
students facing one teacher in a classroom--is increasingly being considered 
obsolete and is under heavy attack. 

Today the potency of the public schools and the universities is primarily 
under attack; seemingly the community~colleges have remained largely unscathed 
to this point. But unquestionably the conimunity college's day is coming* Many 
of the institutional forms in these colleges are replicated from universities and 
from secondary schools: academic departments and disciplines, term papers, 
degrees, quarters or semesters, credits, examinations, and academic rank. Yet, 
community colleges have always celebrated their flexibility and responsiveness to 
change; in all candor, we must adn^it that this flexibility is partly myth. 

Add to this the fact that universities now seem to be scrambling to adapt 
all types of new approaches; external degrees, open or campus-free colleges, 
open admissions, three-year baccalaureate degrees, internships, tutorials, 
community service institutes, credit for life experiences, etc. Cherished contrasts 
between the elitist, traditional, dusty university and our egalitarian, modern, 
alive community college seem to be fading. There are clearly components of the 
community college that are as anti-adaptive as are con^ponents of other sectors of 
higher education, 
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Community Colleges at a Juncture 

I am convinced that community colleges are at a juncture in their history, 
and that a future of greatness is not assured* The community college of the past 
was shaped largely by external events and pressures: population growth, techno- 
logical advance, a booming economy, the failures of universities and other older 
institutions, and at least a surfj.ce trend toward egalitarianism and democrati- 
zation in American society, 

But I believe that the fut.ire will be less c^eterministic, that community 
colleges are being called upon for the first time in their history to shape their 
own future* I also believe that a failure of nerve, a failure to search and to dream, 
a failure to create viable images of the future could spell disaster, 

In many ways, then, we may be looking at a grim future. At the same time, 
community colleges may be entering a new era of progress, a further maturing 
away from "Father University and Mother High School," as Max Raines has coined 
them. 

Images of the Future 

I believe that community colleges are entering a new era of progress, and 
that we can develop the skills and commitment to do what is necessary; to redefine 
what "college" really means in American society. I would like to discuss one 
image of the future of the community college which centers on such a redefinition - 
community-based education. This is a future we are beginning to invent and shape 
now. I supposed community-based education may be seen as a Utopia, at least 
the community college's role in it, since it concerns itself with a socio-humanitaric 
ideal of the American conmiunity . But I am also pragmatic - niy image recognizes 
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the apparent inal)iUty of ii\an lo fliroct his affairs toward the ideal of the good 

society. I mean to proifct an inK\ge of the future which will have mass appeal 

and can become ingrained in the forward strivings and active aspirations of 

community college people. Fred Polak defines images of the future as condensed 

and crystallized expectations prevailing nmong people. Speaking of earlier 

images of the future, ne says; 

These images of the future not only reflected the shape of things 
to come in the present, but they gave shape to those things and 
promoted their very becoming. The images of the future and their 
prophets were writing the history of the future - they made history 
by creating this future and by fulfilling their own prophesies. They 
were like po^verful time bombs, exploding in the future, releasing 
a mighty stream of energy Howing back to the present, which is 
then pushed and pulled to that future. 

The image « the tin^e bomb - that I project is that of community-based education 

as the ideal future of the community college. I also see community-based education 

as the next generation, the next phase, of community services development in the 

community college. Indeed, community-based education is tht concept that will 

complete the definition of community services in the community college* 

It is important to note that community-based programs are seen as the 
future in other fields as well. In the mental health field, for example, the trend 
is away from institutional care to home or group home car .- In medicine, there 
is some movement back to the lamily doctor or general practitioner. In corrections, 
there are a number of experiments with community-based alternatives to prisons, 

C on^iiiunity-based education is certainly not the only future available to the 
community college. As I said, I believe the future will be less deterministic, and 
so we no doubt have a variety of alternative futures in addition to community-based 
education. Of course, none of these futures is possible in pure form; they overlap 
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considerably* But to help us visualize these alternative futures, we might project 
these pure forms or ideal types: 

K The Academy or Fortress College; Emphasis on a free-standing or 
campus-based approach to classical arts and science curricula, 

2, The Vocational/Technical Institvite: Emphasis on campus-based 
career-oriented curricula. 

3, Socialization Center; Emphasis on student development, human 
potential seminars, social and vocational counseling, cultural 
and recreational activities, and developmental or remedial 
programs. 

4, Learning Resource Center; Emphasis on mediated instruction, 
audio-tutorial devices, behavioral objectives, and systems 
approaches to learning, 

5, Community Based College: Emphasis on a community rather than 
campus orientation, including new mixes of college and community 
resources, physical spaces, clientele, and experiences, 

If we can accept for now the notion of pure forms or ideal types, we can 
examine why it is important to crystalline on one image of the future, at least one 
image at a time, George Odiorne has said> "If you don't know where you are going 
any road will get you there.'' No doubt he learned this from the Chinese proverb; 
^'If we don't watch where we aro going, we are likely to end up where we are 
headed* 

The thought leaders and key influentials in community colleges have a 
responsibility to generate images of the future that have appeal and can inspire 
the general population. If the best we can do is, "we want to be all things to all 
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people," we arc probably in trouble, Of course, there may be some merit to 
the "Silent Cal" approach. Mark Twain said that CalvinCoolidge never told 
Congress what he wanted, so they never knev/ how to vote against him* That is 
sometimes the safe and even the best route. If yoxi advocate a certain future for 
the community college, you risk indiffei ence, resistance, or rejection of your 
idea by others in the field. 

But I think that proposing one specific image of the future has at least 
the advantage of improving our communication. It takes less time for me to 
tell you about my concept of community-based education than to tell you what I 
mean by "all things to all people*" I think it was Will Rogers who said that the 
person who sits on the fence usually takes a long tinie to explain his position. So 
I will play the role of an advocate. I believe that the time is right for the 
community college to become the basic social instrumentality for community- 
based^ democ ratizedi universal higher education. 

In the book, The Soft Revolution , the authors write about using judo in 
changing an institution. The idea in judo is to use the other person's strengths - 
his leanings - to accomplish your objective. Today, with declining enrollments 
in many colleges, tight budgets, dis enchantinent with the social role of colleges 
and universities, more and more administrators and faculty members are leaning 
toward a reinte rpr etation of what colleges really mean in our society. I think the 
opportunity for leadership is iDcing created and that we have the opportunity to 
move strongly in the direction of community-based education in the IS^O's. 

A Description of Community -Based Education 

I see community-based ecivication as a future of the community college 
emphasizing the incorporation of conimvmity resources into the learning process, 
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the merger of work and other ecKicative life experiences with classroom learning, 
the vitilization of community agencies and institutions as experimental learning 
centers, the creation of physical spaces which mix in new ways college and 
community activities, the uee of community experts as mentors and tut »rs, the 
identification and development of natural groupings of students such as those 
employed in larger institutions, and the development of programs which benefit 
the community as well as the students. The clientele of community-based 
education will include women, senior citix.ens, persons employed in community 
institutions or agencies, the blue-co]lar worker, handicapped persons, instituional- 
ized persons, as well as the conventional 17-21 year old full-time student. 

Alan Pifer, speaking at the recent AACJC convention, called upon 
community colleges to become primarily community services agencies - to form 
educational networks with high schools, social agencies, and other community 
institutions, and to take the leadership in the reconstruction of human communities. 
He called upon community colU^ges to move away from the effort to acquire the 
symbols of academic prestige that seem to so preoccupy academic men and women, 
and to take on new social roles, Pifer envisions a future for the community college 
we are now calling community-based education, 

C ommunity "based education envisions a future in which the college is the 
instrumentality that weaves the educalional fabric of the commv\nity into a whole. 
In this vision of the future n"iany life experiences will be seen as educative: work, 
personal or informal study, military or industrial training, etc. The students of 
this college will include the working adult who mixes in new ways work and study, 
the full-time student who is motivated to mix learning and direct service to his 
community, the older person who wisl^es to re-enter the educational sphere for 
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personal enrichn^cnt or vocational upgradink:^, The facvUty of this college will 

include professional educators who have strong discipline backgrounds in either 

liberal arts, sciences or vocational education areas; these professors will also 

be expert cvirriculum developers and will have a coinmitn^ent to the "pedagogy of 

experiential learning," The college will also draw vipon the rich and varied 

resources of persons in the region who are practitioners and can complement the 

more abstract and theoretical orientation of the college professors involved. The 

curriculum of this college will spring from experiences in the community as well 

as in the classroom. Students will learn to cope and grow in the commvinity arena 

in which their futures will be shaped. Students will become recorders and 

analysts of community problen^is, collectors and analysts of ethnic literature, 

folklore^ cvistoins and mvxsic, and consultants or interns for community agencies 

and groups. Students will be placed in a position of seeing the conseqviences of 

their actions; the college will emphasi/.e a social ecology in which community and 

individual values and activities interact in productive ways. 

John W, Gardner, sperking at the 1968 Cornell University commencement 

exercises, described the essence of what I believe should be the outcome (in 

addition to desired vocational and leisure-time competencies) for students in 

coii^munity- based education programs; 

"In short, men must be discriminating appraisers of their society, 
knowing coolly and precisely what it is about society that thwarts 
or limits them and therefore j'ioeds modification. And so must 
tliey be discriminating protectors of their institutions, preserving 
those features which nourisli and strengthen them and make them 
more free. To fit themselves for such tasks, they must be 
sufficiently serious to study their institutions and sufficiently 
dedicated to become expert in the art of modifying them." 
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A Transition to Universal Education 

Martin Trow sviggests that American higher education is going through a 
transition from elite to mass and subsequently to viniversal access. Elite higher 
edvication is, of course, concerned primarily with shaping the mind and character 
of the rviling class as it prepares students for broad elite roles in government and 
the learned professions. By mass higher education, Trow still means elite 
education but for a broader range of elites including, for example, the leading 
strata of the technical and economic organizations of the society. By universal 
higher education, Trow means those efforts of colleges to help the entire population 
to adapt to a society whose chief characteristic is rapid social and technological 
change. 

Universal higher education does not mean that more and more persons will 
enter college to earn a college degree - that will be only one option in this form of 
education. Universal education is more concerned with extending higher education 
vertically into the class structure, and horiz.ontally into a broad range of social, 
economic, and political activities of our society, I tiiink the helpful insight here is 
that community services in the community college is a form of universal education - 
a grass roots collegiate form that is the instrumentality by which the community 
college is making the transition, not from elite to mass education, but from mass 
to universal education. When the transition from mass to universal education in 
the community college nears completion, I w^aald envision that it will be as natural 
to think about the work- study week as we now think about the work week. Adults 
will then move easily in and out of learning experiences of varying lengths, and in 
various places throughout the community. 
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Examples of Community- Based Program s 

Community-based education may be illvistrated by several ongoing programs 
sponsored by community colleges across the country now. As the programs are 
listed, note that it is difficult to decide whether these arc sponsored by a community 
services division or by a specific academic department of the college. This, I 
think, will be a characteristic of these programs - they do not fit neatly into 
existing academic categories and yet are becoming central functions of the communi 
college involved* 

Brookdale Community College in Lincroft, New Jersey, established a career 

I 

services center which mc' es career counseling and informa'ion available to all 
persons in the community, Clakamas Community College in Oregon City, Oregon, 
is one of several community colleges operatixig a Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
-which provides transportation and expense money for older persons willing to offer 
volunteer services in their community. New York City Community College offers 
a prevocational education program, which includes literacy skills, instruction and 
career counseling in the Brooklyn House of Detention. Miami-Dade Community 
College is one of a number of community colleges now developing and offering 
television courses. Atla.>.tic City Community College, in cooperation with the 
Atlantic City Medical Center, offers comprehensive health services to its students 
and citizens in the surrounding area; this project includes a health education and 
family planning component. Community College of Denver offers students college 
credit for volunteer services in such areas as housing, mental health, child abuse, 
youth services, and probation counseling* Jackson Community College in Jackson, 
Michigan, developed a program in which student counselors spend time in the 
community working with minority and low income people^ Several community 
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colleges, Including Valencia Community College in Orlando, Floridai are 
developing open colleges or open campus through which citizens can earn college 
credit for independent study projects, conventional college courses, internship 
experiences with those with expertise in the community. Alice Lloyd College in 
Kentucky has college students involved in the collection of oral history of the 
Appalachian area, Honolulu Community College operates a multi-purpose senior 
center which provides a fvUl scale of educational^ vocational, and recreational 
services to older persons, Tarrant County Junior College in Fort Worth, Texas, 
offers a training program to local business and industry which includes analysis 
of a company's training needs, and tailors training programs to specific pre-job 
or upgrading needs. 



There are a number of emerging trends in our society and in higher education 



which suggest that community-based education is a feasible and viable image of 
the future of the community college. 



regarding the clientele of the community college. U. S. Census Bureau figures 
indicate the following population trends between 1970 and 1980: 



Supportive Trends in Higher Education 



First of all, population trends suggest the need to change our perspective 



Children and Teenagers: 



From 77. 2 million to 81. 0 million, 
up 5 percent 



Young Adults (20-34): 



From 44, 0 million to 59. 3 million, 
up 35 pe rcent 



Younger Middle-Age 
Group (35-49): 



From 35, 1 million to 37. 1 million, 
up 6 percent 



Older Middle-Age 
Group (50-64): 



From 30. 1 million to 32, 5 million, 

up 8 percent 
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People 65 and Over: From 20, 6 million to 24, 1 million, 

up 1 7 percent 

Lifelong learning is an important part of the philosophy of community-based 
education; tliese figures suggest that numeric increases in adult population groups 
will require that lifelong learning concepts be implemented as a matter of social 
urgency. 

In his book. P roblems in the Transition from Elite to Mass Education ^ 
Martin Trow examines long term social trends that can reasonably be expected to 
continvie during the next several decades. He describes three basic trends which 
are consonant with community-based education: 

1, Growth 

2, Democratization 

3, Diversification 

It may seem strange to talk about growth as a long-term development in the face 
of declining enrollments in some colleges today. Actually, as you no doubt know, 
community colleges across the nation experienced a 17 percent enrollment increase 
last fall - which is significant reason for the decline experienced by some four-yea 
colleges, particularly private colleges, Even so, the declining birth rate insures 
that in the long run the traditional clients of the colleges - the 17-21 year old - wil 
not be the grovip that brings about future growth, The new clientele will be adults, 
I agree with Martin Trow that no highly industrialized society can stabilize the 
numbers involved in some form of higher education any time in the near future. It 
is still clear that people who are involved in post-high school educational programi 
increase their chances of making their lives more secure, more interesting, and 
better paid, 
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Trow also sees, a trend toward democ ratization t a continutation of the 
weakening of traditional social distinctions in our country, and the continued 
extension of social and economic rights to broader sectors of the community. The 
forms and functions of higher education, says Trow, will continue to diversify and 
broaden, Students will bring to us a greater variety of interests and aspirations, 
which will result in a diversity of educational programs or delivery systems, and 
more emphasis on advilt or lifelong education. 

I will mention one more relevant trend - it is actually a reversal of a long 
term social trend - and that is a movement away from education in our society as 
a specialized role of schools and colleges, I will call this trend the changing 
social role of higher education. During the past several decades, the trend in 
America has been to sociali'^.e our young through differentiation - assigning each 
aspect of the socialization process to a specialized institution. So, whereas the 
entire community once shared in the educational process - family, neighbors, 
relatives, church, shop, factory, school, college - this function became over time 
the nearly exclusive province of schools and colleges. Today, however^ there is 
some evidence that this trend is reversing^ which indicates that society will no 
longer see schooling and education as synonymous. It is possible that the commu- 
nity college will no longer play an exclusive educational role in the community, 
but rather will be as I said earlier, the agency which weaves the fabric of education 
together wherever it takes place or in whatever form. 

Issues 

Now that we have exaniined some concepts and structures which would 
activate the dream of a truly egalitarian and community-based institution, let us 
examine those issues and forces within our own institutions which could either 
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desti*oy or blunt the dream. There are many issues which merit discussion: 
standards and quality control for some of the new instructional approaches, the 
need for staff development programs through which present community college 
faculty members could develop skills in community-based education ( a pedagogy 
of experiential learning, if you will), and the need for research on good practices 
or developmental factors in community-based education. However, I would like 
to focus on two other issues that I consider to be central and pivotal. These are: 

1, Administrative structure and style 

2. F^galita r ianism 

The present organi/.ational structure of most community colleges involves 
a differentiation in roles between academic programs and community services. 
Although academic and community services administrators often report to a single 
administrator J so that there is an appearance of unity, it is usually true that 
college departments are organized along traditional discipline lines more suited 
to the transfer role of community colleges than to community services. This neat 
design was well sviited to another time when the prime social roie of higher education 
was to prepare scholars in the various disciplines, I really think that the adminis- 
trative structure of most community colleges is based on ? different consciousness, 
a different institutional style and climate, a different time* It is a form that 
assumes a degree of isolation from tht^ real world, a rather simple and predictable 
future, and a student body content to worship at the throne of academia. I don't 
think that this w^ill w^asli much longer. An institution that doesn t structure itself 
to make possible more direct links between what is happening in the community and 
on the campus v/ill increasingly find itself without social utility, 
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My basic point is this: the educational needs of society today are far too 
complex for an administrative structure which places administrators and faculty 
members in discreet boxes or shafts, whether called community services, 
instrviction^ and student personnel; or psychology, math, social science, and 
English. 

Harlan Cleveland, in the September / October 1973 issue of Center magazine 
C^ The Decision Makers ") outlines these characteristics of the executive of the 
future: 

1, Executives of the future will show more talent for many-sided 
consensus than for two-sided debating, and they will develop a 
taste for ambiguity. 

2, The future executive will have the optimism of the doer, unwarranted 
by the experience of others but justified by his own determination to 
organize a future with a difference. 

3, As one of society^s style-setters, each public executive will need 
to develop a personal sense of direction, together with a personal 
sense of responsibility for the situation as a whole. 

A very important fact for administrators, according to Cleveland, is that 
their decisions arc becoming more pviblic. In the future, the executive wUl be 
required to make more decisions, and many of them will be of public importance. 
And the complexities that surround these decisions will be svich that no one person 
in a large organization can be fully in charge . Decision-making will become a 
process of brokerage both inside and outside the college. This will be necessary 
siiriply because no one person will be able to know all of the connections between 
rhe parts and all the relations between the people affected by the decision. 
O 
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There is no question in my mind that tins is the type of executive we will 
need in the community-based college: one who is a skilled and mature decision 
maker--yes--but also one who is skilled at consv\ltation and brokerage both inside 
and outside the institution* Present hierarchical relationships within the college 
will of necessity become miore coUegial, consentual, and consultative, 

The second major issue is egalitarianism. Woody Allen gave us one version 
of egalitarianism when he said that, at Interfaith Summer Camp, he was viciously 
beaten by children of all races and religions! In the community college, we usually 
associate egalifcariansim with the open door, Community-based education, which 
is based on serving new and non-traditional college clientele, depends heavily on 
a commitment to the open door philosophy. Thus a tendency in comimunity colleges 
to emphasize elitist programs would be an issue for community-based education. 

In many community colleges, the open door is at least partly a myth. The 

process of selection simply shifts from the adjinissions office to the classroom: 

You let 'em in 
And we'll flunk 'om out. 
Then they41 learn 
What life's all about. 

A 197?, study by Richard Peterson, in which ho administered the Educational 
Testing Service's Institutional Goals Inventory to 116 colleges in California, 
indicated that community college professionals felt egalitarian goals were over- 
emphasized. This finding is substantiated by David BushnelTs 1971 study for 
AACJC^s Project FOCUS. Community college faculty members included in the 
Bushnell study perceiv^ed egalitarian goals as presently being ranked by community 
colleges second in a list of 12 institutional goals, whereas they felt that this goal 
should actually be lowered to seventh place. The question here - the issue - is 
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whether the community college will con-imit itself to becoming a truly egalitarian 
community-based institution - whicli is now becoming the condensed and crystalized 
expectation of people - or whether it will simply imitate the mistakes universities 
and colleges have already made, 
I n Closing 

Seymour Eskow, speaking at a conference at Rockland Community College 

(Suffern, New York), said: 

"At all times in the history of man there have been major and 
minor prophets calling us to greatness. If we hear their calls 
we respond first as individual men and women, lifting up our 
eyes and changing our minds and our hearts and our directions. 
Most of us also believe that history lias taught us that uplifting 
the individual is not enough, that the prophet must find a priest 
to build a church, that the vision of the new faith will blur if it 
does not find a new form, that schools and courts and political 
parties and churches - -all human institutions - -a re attempts to 
memorialize a vision, to house a dream, to be a response to a 
call to greatness, " 

Those of us in this room are not, by and large, the prophets. Our prophets 
are those who dreamed of a nation based on democratic principles, and those who 
saw education as one of the pillars upon which the dream would be founded. We are 
the priests , the builders, the carpenters. It is our task to house tlie dream. 

1 am not su^e that we hear the call to greatness, Carl Frederick distinguished 
between the propaganda of the act and the propaganda of the word. Those of us in 
higher education are generally quite talented and experienced with the propaganda of 
the word; we arc usually very verbal and articulate, Rut what about the propaganda 
of the act? In our actions, we can design the future of the community college now. 
Through the programs we develop today, we can explode that time bomb in the year 
1980 or the year 2000, and release a mighty stream of energy flowing back to the 



present, which will then push and pull us to that future. 
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Norman llearn, in the February 1972 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan 

('^ Thc Where^ When and Mow of Trying Innovations ^') wrote: 

"The where, when, and how of trying innovations are governed 
by the unwritten code that it is better to do unto others than it 
is to do unto thyself. That is, most people are hot to change the 
world but are reluctant to change themselves." 

I suppose that is wliat a conference like this is all about - an opportunity to examine 

not only our institutions but ourselves - to find out whether we are hot to change 

the world but reluctant to change ourselves. 

In summary, I have tried to say: 

1, That we will have to recognize the weaknesses of our present higher 
education system and draw lessons from them. 

2, That we will have to becon^i3 more skilled in examining future trends 
and inventing and discussing images of the future* 

3, That we v^ill have to learn to shift from viewing ourselves as one of 
the exclusive educational agencies in the community to viewing 
ourselves as the one that weaves the fabric of education throughout 
the community together - that becomes an agent of universal higher 
education. 

4, That we will have to examine our present administrative structures and 
administrative style, c.nd most likely develop more horizontal 
approaches . 

5, That we will finally have to decide whether we truly intend to become 
a democratic and egalitariftn institution - the people^s college. 

Thank you for your attention, and best wishes for a successful and rewarding 
three days here in Orlando, 
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hA'cry time I am asked to speak on the topic of community services, I am 
reminded of the time when a group of Temperance Ijadies visited Sir Winston 
Churchill to protest the Prinze Minister's dev^otion to alcohol. "Why, Mr. 
Churchill/' one lady told him, 'if all the brandy you've drunk were poured into 
this rooin, it would fill up to herc» She held her hand halfway up the walh 
Churchill shook his head. "So little accomplished, so much to do," he said sadly. 

In<leed, if all the words I peri;onally l^ave said or written about community 
services were poured into this room, I w^ould be standing at least knee-deep in 
tliem. And still there is so much to do! Altliough most community colleges today 
claim community services as one of their major functions, too few are activ^ely 
engaged in do\'eioping tliat function to its fullest potential, Yet^ it is that very 
potential - -its unusual services to the community - -tliat makes an institution a 
community college. 

Those of you who heard Alan Pifer speak in Washington last February heard 
liim suggest that the community college should devote its major efforts to commu- 
nity restoration, I hese wr)rds are consistent w^ith AACJC's new emphasis on 
community -ba sed post -secondary education, V/ith this admonition, I couldn^t 
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agree more, The question is: other than through providing expanded access to 
higher education as n'jost of vis are now doing, how can this mission be accom- 
plished? 

I believe through the original nontvaditional approach- -the comprehensive 
program of community services - -not the haphai:ard, one -shot offerings that are 
intended to meet ephemeral community needs or desires, but well-conceived, 
carefully developed learning experiences - -formal and informal- -that are designed 
to facilitate individual self-renewal in perpetuity. 

Now, before you reject in hand my tliesis that the program of commvanity 
services is what contemporary nontraditional education is all abovit, it would be 
well for us to examine the concept of nontraditionalism» 

Nontraditionalism is more a phenomenon of n^ethodology than of content* 
It is designed to minister to student bodies exclusively of college age and 
experience and background. Its most basic tenents provide: (1) that the student 
should have responsibility for, and authority over, his own education; (2) that a 
student^ s education should be direct ed toward the acquisition of competencies 
rather than the accumulation of credits; and (3) that the "tra<!itional" limitations 
of time and space should not constrict student development, it can be carried out 
on a formal campus, or on no campus at all. It can provide college credit, or no 
credit at alU It stresses student date rmi!\ation of his own goals, identification 
of how he proposes to reacli those goals, and n^ethods of e\'aluating how well he 
is progressing. But it also provides for competent teacher supervision of all his 
activities in the process of acquiring !iis education. It allows for flexible grouping 
and scheduling, independent study, continuous progress curricula, hands-on 
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experience, and community internships, Nontraditional education also provides 
for instruction by persons who perform- -not merely by persons who teach. 

Expanded access has resulted in a new breed of student. People from all 
walks of life and many different agi^ levels have been enabled to take advantage of 
almost unlimited learning opportunities designed to fulfill desired^ useful needs 
through a new and unique type of education which might otherwise not be avail- 
able to them, 

A basic assumption of expanded access is tliat every person in the community 
has a right to education beyond the high school level. In a deniocracy education 
is not a privilege for the wealthy or for an intellectually elite group. 

But who are these new students';^ 

They are , . . 

1, Those ])revioasly branded "unfit'' for liigher education, 

2, Those on the outside who had even forgotten that they 
wanted to get in, 

3, The dropout, the l)elow -a ve rage high school graduate, 
the adult who "had his chance and muffed it» ^' 

4, Those John Locke liad in niind when he said, " Fhe people 
shall judge, 

5, And, people like those who founded this country- -people 
judged on performance, not on their opening handicap's. 

Who are the new studeiilL^^ riiey arc the people of all ages, creeds, races, 
backgrounds - -the conimon nian--thosc who n^ake democracy work--or not work! 

Although niost community colleges today arc facing nevy demand s from new 
stud ents in the marketplace, they are still attempting to meet these dei'iiands in 
the same old shopworn ways, 
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We educators, I think, gel caught up in our own rhetoric^ We have been 
talking foi' years about fostering a concern for excellence and a desire for life- 
long learning - -assuming, I suppose, that a nudge in the right direction is all a 
student needs to develop these desirable characteristics. 

But we seem to forget that ^'lifelong learning'' is an experience of daily 
living, whether conscious or subconscious, and that without stimulating an 
a wareness of this fact so that students can benefit from observing everyday 
happenings, attempts to foster a desire for it can come to very little. We seem 
to forget the fact of individual differences and that wliat "excellence'^ means to 
one student falls far short of what it means to another. 

The community college must reject its 'MUack Coffee Syndrome" and begin 
utili/.ing nontr aditional approaches if the needs of these new students are to be 
met. 

What do I mean by "Black Coffee Syndrome? " In most colleges, we can find 
in the Student Ihuon vending machines that ofter us the choice of black coffee, 
coffee with sugar, coffee with crean^, coffee with sugar and cream, coffee with 
two lumps of sugar, coffee with double cream, etc; yet when we enter the class- 
rooms of that same college, we're all served the same black coffee. These 
colleges fail to recogni/.e the principle of liuniai^ diversity- -so critical in the open 
door community colIei;e - -ancl perhaps best illustrated by the following fable: 

"Fable of the Animal Scliool" 

"Once upon a time, the animals decider] they must do something 
heroic to tiieet the problems of "a now world, " so they organized a 
school, They adopted an actis ity curricuUun consisting of running, 
climbing, swi)i^n:jing and flying, and to iiiake it easier to administer, 
all tlie animals took all the subjects. 
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The Duck was excellent in swimming (better in fact than his 
instructor), and made passing grades in flying, but ha was very 
poor in running. Since he was slow in runiung, he had to stay after 
school and also drop swimming to practice running, This was kept 
up until his webbed feet were badly worn apd he was only average in 
swimming* But average was acceptable in school so nobody worried 
about that except the Duck. 

The Rabbit started at the top of the class in running, but had a 
nervous breakdown because of so much make-up work in swimming, 

The Squirrel was excellent in climbing, until he developed frus- 
tration in the flying class where his teacher made him start from the 
ground-up instead of from the tree -top down. He also developed 
Charlie horses from overexertion and tJien got C in climbing and D in 
running. 

The Eagle was a problem child and was disciplined severely, In 
the climbing class he beat all the others to the top of the tree, but 
insisted on using his own way to get there. 

At the end of the year, an abnormal Eel that could swim ex- 
ceedingly well and also run, climb, and fly a little had the highest 
average and was valedictorian. 

The Prairie Dogs stayed out of school and fought the tax levy 
because the administration would not add digging and burrowing to 
the curriculum. They apprenticed their -^hild to a Badger and later 
joined the Ground Hogs and Gophers to start a successful private 
school. 

The moral of the fable is, of course, that people are different, and any 
attempt to fashion all in the same mold ratlier than capitalizing on individual 
strengths and potentialities could result in overall mediocrity. Individual 
talents could go unrecognized, untapped, and undeveloped. 

Man's individual life here and now, as Ortega Y Gassett observed, is the 
basic reality. The search for "absolute truth, " which the universities have been 
conducting since time immemorial can be written off as irrelevant to this "new 
student. " His concern, and his perspective, are likely to be: "1 am I, and my 
circumstance. " 
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Of course since its inception, the community college has had for its prime 
purpose helping each student so to change his ''I" and his "circumstance^' that he 
might achieve the American dream of upward socio-economic mobility through 
further education, Indeed, had this not always been its goal, it would have been 
forced to accept it when the notion of "universal higher education^^ was advanced 
more than a quarter -century ago, in the apparent belief that having access to 
further education would eliminate the dual historical patterns of class -based 
tracking and of educational inflation- -that process by which the educational system 
expands without narrowing the relative differences between groups and without 
changing the underlying opportunity structures, Such, as time has demonstrated, 
is by no means the case, and the endeavors of even the community college to 
provide expanded access have resulted primarily in perpetuating a partially 
instructed society --not in creating a total learning society. 

Whether or not we are willing to admit it, the community college today is 
still primarily college-based and faculty -based- -not community -based and very 
little has been done to change its credential orientation. Though we have generated 
much rhetoric about developing the individual to his fullest potential, it has 
usually been in terms of his ability to attain an A, A, , A,S,, or A,A, S» degree. 
We have not seriously considered learning from the point of view that an individual 
finds joy and satisfaction in knowing more today than he knew yesterday, even 
though what he has learned does not qualify him for a specific degree. The thesis 
that 95 percent of all students can master learning probably has merit. The 
question is: can that same percentage master all of the tasks we say one must 
master to be eligible for a degree For those who i nut, how does the "people^ s 
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college^' prepare more enlighteiicd citi/.ens to make better decisions in accordance 
with the premise that "the people shall judge?" 

I think, at this time of protean growtli and change in educational history, 
newer designs and aspects of a different kind of college arc necessary if we are 
to achieve the wholesome objectives required in a rapidly clianging and much 
harassed world. 

The community college must reconstitute itself as a community -based 
institution that stresses community service as the cornerstone of every curriculum-- 
for service and knowledge are the handniaidens of commvmity restoration and 
renewal. And, by way of illustration, I would like to share with you what we 
propose to do in Kansas City, 

For several years {prior to AACJC's adoption of its community-based, per- 
fo rn^ance -oriented mission), I have been talking ami writing about a concept which 
I have called the ''Community Renewal College," The concept as originally pro- 
pounded, perhaps focused too n^uch empliasis on the community as a whole rather 
than the individuals who comprise it; obviously a community tends to decline, and 
thus be in need of renewal, only as personal obsolescence grows • Hecause of this, 
focus should be on human renewal rather than on rejuvenation of the more global 
entity* Whatever the case, 1 should like Lu acquaint you with sjme of the principles 
luiderlying our rethinking of the Conimunity Renewal College concept, vis-a-vis 
its implementation as a fourth college ol" our comnumity college District. 

As I envision it, the Conm-^unit y Renewal College, unlike many four -year 
colleges and universities, will place higher value upon the individual than upon 
the institution, believing that the higher tlie degree of individual self - reali/.ation, 
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the greater will be the well-being of society at large. Society is only as great 

and as good as the individuals who conij^rise it and tlie Coninuinity Renewal College, 

theret'ore, will place higliest priority on enriching tlie lives of all of its constituents, 

A new social invention, at least in sonie of its aspects, the Conimuni'.y 
Renewal College will be in fact- -not jvist in name--a '^people's college/^ unconfined 
by any campus, decentrali/.ed and flourishing in every corner of the real world of 
its conmiunity. It will liave as its mission helping individuals to grow and develop 
in a variety of ways; helping them to reach maximum employment; helping them to 
acquire the skills, attitudes and knowledge to restore and improve their neighbor- 
hoods; helping theni to reach the enliglitened judgments so critical to our society; 
helping them create a learning society. It niight well be the only place in our 
commimities where all of the children of all the people will meet and mix azid meld. 
It will bring younger and older learners together so that the premises, many of 
tl^om false^ tliat now bolir^ter the generation gap might disappear. It wil! reach into 
every coriier of our communities, touch e\^ery citi/en, rejuvenate community 
pride, lift the educational achicvenient for all of our people and their children. 
And, it will serve as a change agejit for the bettcrmein of life conditions at the 
local level. 

My recent mose from the presidency of I>rookciale Ct^mmunity College in 
New Jersey 'o thu chancellorship of vhe M el r upolitan Kansas City Community 
Colleges now ma]<es it possible for me to de\'d op further sonie of the practices 
tried out anci found worthy at I->r (;ol;rlale - -p rograms that gave birth to the Community 
Renewal College idea. With emphasis on defined competencies and student-college 
eriucational pacts ihat aiicmpt to ensure student acliievement of those competencies, 

O 
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it should be possible to bring further education to more people than has been 
accomplished so far and thus to validate the concept of "universal higher 
education." It is therefore our goal at Kansas City to develop in due course an 
open community college --as a fourth college of the District: a Community 
Renewal College; a college that exists without a formal campus; a college that 
has established a network of learning sites that offer both formal and informal 
learning opportunities; a college that utilizes a faculty, not solely of academically 
credentialed individuals but of community personnel with demonstrated expertise 
in their several fields of endeavor, thus making the entire District a laboratory 
for learning; a college that emphasizes multimedia, multimodal, self -instructional 
learning systems recognizing that what is learned is more important than what 
is taught. 

As a first phase of tl^is undertaking, we have just established a District 
Institute of "Community Services Vv'hich consolidates, and will expand, all existing 
community services programs and activities offered independently by the District 
colleges. Our District which serves four covuities in the metropolitan area 
represents regional goveinment, and the problems associated with nietropolitan 
growth and development are not confined to single subdivisions. Community 
restoration, which is at the very heart of the community services concept, requires 
a comprehensive and flexible approach, which is not possible when the community 
services functions are assigned to separate, soniewhat autonomous colleges in a 
metropolitan area. But whether a district is a single -canipus or multicampus one, 
the underlying ' 'inciple remains the same: the coi-nmunity college, to be effective, 
must be community-based am\ must achieve at least four major objecti\'es: 
(Conimunity Dimension) 

o 
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Become a center of conmiunity life by encouraging the use 
of college facilities and services by conimunity groups. 

Provide for all age groups educational services that utilixe 
the special skills and knowledge of the college staff and 
other experts and are designed to satisfy the requirements 
of community groups and the college district at large. 

Provide community enterprise with the leadership and 
coordinating capabilities of the college, assist the community 
in long-range planning, and join with individuals and groups 
in attacking unsolved problems. 

Contribute to and promote the cultural, intellectual, and 
social life of the college district community and the develop- 
nient of skills for the profitable use of leisure time. 

This is a large order; but it can be handled effectively. Kansas City^ s new 

Metropolitan Institute of Community Services v/ill be responsive to community 

needs which do not fit into the traditional academic programs of the three 

existing colleges of the District, Needs such as these: 

1. Some individuals need specific job training in order to 
get work, 

2, Some individuals need access to specific education in 
order to win promotion within Lheir existing jobs, 

3, Community groups and organizations often need educational 
programs designed specifically to meet organizational needs, 

4. Individuals L>eck education as a means of enricliing their 
personal lives. 

Operating as a consortium effort of the three colleges with a policy board 
composed of the three president^:) and the chancellor, the Metropolitan Institute 
will utilize three types of delivery systenns in n^ceting community needs: 

1, Programs and services operated directly by the Institute. 

2, Specific programs and services 0])erated by the colleges under 
a contract with the Institute, witl\ the Institute serving as 
broker between client and college. 
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3* Programs and services permanently assigned to the college, with 
the Institute serving as coordinator, 

In all instances faculty from the three colleges will be utilized extensively 
under special contracts^ in addition to the utilization of community personnel. 

Charged with taking the college to the people, the Institute will shortly 
begin the discharge of its duties by establishing learning centers throughout the 
district in the community where the student lives --in close proximity to his home, 
where students can meet with their advisors or instructors; in libraries, churches, 
school buildings, community centers, private homes, parks; and business, 
industrial, governmental > and welfare organization offices. Here, too, persons 
seeking noncredit learning experiences will be serviced by short courses, 
seminars, lecture series, film showings, and the otlier vehicles with which 
community services have been identified in the past. The aim will not necessarily 
be to move attending students towarH a degree, although this will be an available 
option. The main pvirpose will be to help students define their competencies - - 
both those they already have and those they want to develop --as effective human 
beings: personally, communicatively, vocationally, and recreationally. The over- 
all goal will be to teach them how to lear n so tliat, more than merely fostering a 
desire for lifelong leaning, we nmy give tliem tlie tools by which to translate that 
desire into lifelong actuality. 

It is also the goal of the new histitute to establish community learning 
centers similar to the one dc\'eloped at Brookclale. Located in the heart of one of 
iVfonmoutli County^ s largest black and Puerto Rican communities, the center is 
probably P^rookdale's most unique con'miunity services program. It concentrates 
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on counseling^ college -prepatory courses, even college courses for corrimunity 
residents who have economic and educational deficiencies, It provides the 
nucleus around which we hope to expand in Kansas City the Brookdale version 
of community services » 

At the community center, educational services t:\ilored to the needs of 
community individuals are provided, There, community members gain useful 
skills and equip themselves for niore than one vocation. There, they receive 
consumer education, better understanding of their rights in and relationship to 
law enforcement, training in basic learning and communication skills, anJ. the 
high school equivalency diploma^. There, nearly 500 individuals, many of them 
high school dropouts of many years^ standing, were serviced last year through 
the General Education Development and English-as -a -Second-L.anguage programs. 

It isnH the degree people who pass through the Brookdale learning center 
are seeking: it's personal upgrading and performance skills. Some do enter 
degree programs, but more find their niches in the world of work, safe in the 
knowledge that the doors of the center will always be open when they are again 
in need of human renewal, 

I am not denigrating the value of the degree. What I am suggesting is that 
infornial education also play^r^ an i7i*iportant role on the sta^^e of many people's 
lives. Obstacles that prevent an indiviciaal's t raveling the degree route don't 
necessarily prevent his learning, and it is m this irea that community services 
make their greatest contribution. 

But establishing a comprehensive program of conmiunity services is by no 
means all smooth sailing. Several major probIeii*is must be overcome if com- 
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munity services actually are to be extended throughout a college district-- 
niatters j?uch as identifying community needs and interests, educating some 
segments of the public to their own needs, acquiring status within the organ- 
ization, working in cooperation with other community agencies, securing a 
sympathetic hearing from adniinistration and faculty, providing a full-time staff 
to administer and supervise tlie prograi^is. 

The recommendations I am about to proffer do not relate specifically to 
each of these problenis. But I think you will see from the illustrative cases I 
shall cite that they do provide a broad framework for developing an over -all 
community services program that will be rewarding to both college and community. 
Because all districts may not be able --or even wish --to replicate what we are 
trying to do in Kansas City, the rccomniendations are general rather than specific 
and can also be found in the Community Dimension . 

In the first place, a college must develop aggressive, multiservice out- 
reacli programs, desigiicd to extend its educational services tliroughout the 
entire community. This involves working closely with conimunity agencies and 
leaders to determine what tliey perceive to be needs and desires of the citi/.enry. 

tlesponding to the needs of business, inchistry, professions, and government 
in the Metropolitan Kansas City area tor employee self -improvement and upgrading 
of skills and knowledge, tlie Metropolitan Institute of Community Services has 
launched what has the promise of beconnn^ one of the most extensive in-plant 
in-service training programs in the country. Operating under the Institute's new 
Career Development Services Center, the program includes an associate degree 
program in electronics at Western [electric tor approximately 75 students; an 
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associate cle^Jroc progran^ in nursing n\anagcnicnt at St. Lukc^s Hospital for 
53 registered nurses; an associate degree program in heavy equipment main- 
tenance at the Missouri Fire Academy for 62 Kansas City employees; an eight- 
week session in supervision at Pfizer C^icmical Company for 14 supervisors. 
Other in-service programs will soon be operational with 18 additional agencies, 
including three with the City of Kansas City, Missouri in the areas of trash 
truck operation, secretarial, and street light maintenance. Others cover 
registered nursing refresher, secretarial, and nursing supervision for three area 
hospitals, respectively; occupational and liberal arts courses for some 1200 inmates 
of the Fort Leavenworth Discipline Barracks; management and foreign affairs 
courses for noncommissioned officers at Richards -Cjebaur Air Force Base; and 
credit and noncredit programs in secretarial science, drafting, insecticide 
certification, franchising and financial record keeping, programmed learning for 
small businessmen, retail sales, appraising, industrial management, familiarity 
with provisions of the Occupational Mealth and Safety Act, and banking for such 
diverse agencies as: teleplione company, engineering firm. Federal and state 
groups and associations, Goodwill Industries, chemical company, and motor truck 
company. 

My second recommendation is that community colleges place increased 
emphasis on comnumity education for all levels and all groups, Tliough the 
president of a chain of private employment agencies recently expressed the belief 
that ^'there are enough Jobs for everybody^ " and has produced rather conclusive 
evidence that his claim can be \ alidated, there still remains an appalling number 
of American youths and adults who are unemployed, 
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Two Penn Valley Community College programs taken over by the Metro* 
politan Institute, the Career Center and Veterans programs, respectively, 
emphasize job training and upward mobility, People who want to work, are 
helped to get jobs: 

1, By providing personal and vocational exploration opportunities, 

2. I^y providing career -oriented educational experience. 
3» By providing occupational training, 

4, By providing credentials (h. s, certificate, G, E. D, ). 

Because it has been demonstrated that there is no one way in which all 
people learn, my third recommendation is that community colleges utilize a 
greater diversification of media in meeting community needs and interest. 

All of us are familiar with Chicago's I'V College and ^he use of FM radio 
for educational purposes by Milwaukee Institute of Technology and Long Beach 
City College, My own 13istrict plans to ultimately vise educational television in 
the fourth college as another means of providing for the people of metropolitan 
Kansas City expanded access to further education. 

But diversification of medial duesn'l mean just technology. We must not 
overlook the wide variety of programs offered by I^rookdale Community College; 
These range from offerings of the Women's Center to "Pit Stop, " a course for 
laymen in automotive repair, to Hp reading and sign language for the deaf, to 
real estate principles, to an Institute of Inte r religious Studies, Others include 
a program of 171^1 rine biology and environmental studies at Sandy Hook for 
elementary and secoJidary pupils and their teachers; a sportsmen show; cultural 
tours and exhibits; commvmity theatrical workshops; and the establishment of a 
^ community symphonic band. 
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Since the conditions of life within a community ai*e vital factors affecting 
its well-being or obsolescence, a fourth reconn^icndation n^ust be that the 
community college increasingly utilize its catalytic capal^ilities to assist the 
community in the solution of its basic educational, economic, and social problems 

An excellent example of implementing this recommendation is found right 
in my own District. We just recently entered into a contract with the Street 
Academy, a nonprofit bootstrap corporation formed by four inner city young men 
for the purpose of working with disadvantaged black youth in the Kansas City inner 
city, to provide counseling and administrative service. Ultimately the Street 
Academy will become a part of the LIrban Outreach Center of the nev/ Metropolitan 
Institute of Community Services, 

A storefront operation directed toward dropouts who lack motivation to 
return to school, the Street Acadeiiiy now enrolls some 222 youth. Activities 
include ''The Ghetto Workshop" (GKD), ''Black Moods'' (creative art), "Check 
Yourself" (health), "Express Yourself" (black history, black culture and black 
awareness in game situations), "Write On" (journalism), "Respect Yourself" 
(poise and grooming), "Sock It To Me" (brotliers baseball), "Black Anxiety" 
(creative dancing). Counseling ancl video tape workshops are also available. 

My fifth recommendation - -namely , that the community college promote the 
cultural growth of the host comniunity lias been iriplemented in greater or less 
degree in most college districts. 

An editorial in raes<lay's edition of [Brevard County's Today illustrates 
the n^erit of this re commendatiun. deferring lo Brevard Community College's 
nev/ 1200 seat amphitheater, the editor says: ' T'^revard Community College with 
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its ever -expanding role in the educational life of the county^ continues to 
demonstrate the results of its administrative and faculty dynamic leadership, " 

While most community colleges have provided cultural enrichment-- 
exhibits, lectures, theater, concerts; they have participated in community 
development and human resource training programs; and they have offered to 
small groups of citizens short courses, seminars, workshops, conferences, 
that meet short-term needs; most of these same colleges have made little effort 
to put together coordinated learning experiences, integrating the formal with the 
informal, and directint^ those experiences toward improving the cultural milieu 
of the entire district. 

It was to eliminate this piecemeal approach not only to cultural enrichment 
but to the total community services program that prompted us in Kansas City 
to consolidate all such programs in one Institute, where the organi?:ation can 
assume a character of its own. What we hope to develop is an organization 
dedicated to the proposition that hunian renewal --the individual upgrading of 
every citizen within our District- -is its primary and overriding purpose; that 
rejects the notion that an individual's ability to accumulate credits is the viltimate 
measure of his worth; that fully discliargcs its obligation to help every member 
of the community to acquire the basic skills and understandings necessary to 
effective functioning in a wcrlr! at fhxx; and that revitalizes efforts to generate a 
sense of responsibility for tlie future. It is the Institute's goal to make possible 
for everyone its services touch, what /Mfred Nortl:i Whitehead has called ''the 
acquisition of the art of utilization of knowledge, " 
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It's obvious from the foregoing that the community dimension of the 
community college is boundless. It provides the means for reaching all elements 
of the community; it offers hope to the downtrodden, and opportunity for all to 
raise themselves to a level of understanding and proficiency which will contribute 
to both the community and national w^olfarc. And, finally all of this suggests 
that the ''community college," through its nontraditional program of community 
services, can be more than just a two-year college in the community, 
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LEADERSHIP STRATEGIES FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES 



by 

Dr* Max R, Raines 
Professor of Higher Education and Director 
of Kellogg Community Services Leadership Program 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 



One of the most stimulating experiences I have had since joining the 
community college movement in ^956 has been to see the remarkable expansion 
of community services. Ten years ago, a conference of this magnitude would 
have been improbable if not imoossible. The commitment to community services 
functions was largely o rhetorical one which served our presidents quite well 
when they were asked to spea'c at a local service club or to a church group. In 
essence they were saying "We have a comprehensive community college. Our 
doors are open to ev^eryone. Our very presence in the comm.unity is a service, 
ergo, we are a community services institution.'^ It was not until the early 
community services directors, such as Harlacher, Keim, Shaw, Fightmaster, 
Traicoff and others, began to implement a variety of activities specifically 
addresscci to community problems that community colleges demonstrated their 
capabilities for di\'crsified programriuni::. T!iesc people are the ones who can 
best speak to the realities of cv^eryday leadership strategies. They have worked 
on the firing lines as most of you are today, 

I have noted that harassed practitioners come to these conferences to find 
time for some reflection and rest. At the same time, they do hope to hear 



speakers with practical solutions to pressing problems, Consequently, the 
university professor often a])pears to be somewhat out there on cloud nine. A 
nuniber of my practitioner coUeaj^ues have intiniated, as a matter of fact, that 
Raities lives on cloud nine» Just recently I was with Jim in Florida and I was 
asking him how I did and what he really felt about my presentation and he was 
very nice and kind, but he said that tlierc was one part that seemed to be out 
there on cloud nine, Now this really troubled nie because I simply do not live 
on cloud nine, My heavenly residence is a little rain cloud called number ten. 
So permit me to shower you with a sprinkling of ideas that I have been tinkering 
with for the past year or so. 

Since Christmas I have had additional tinie to reflect on the state of affairs 
of education while being on sabbatical in Fort Lauderdale, Aside from the 
everyday realities of sunburn and tennis elbow, I have been associated on a part- 
time basis with Broward Conn Aunity College as a consultant. Frankly I like 
Southern Florida so well that I have given consideration to tlie establishment of 
my own academy. It cjccurs to ine that IMorid^ is a real iiiecca for new kinds of 
(^rlucationa 1 institutions. It occured to me that 1 might establish the Raines 
Academy for Terribly Tired Leaders in FCducalLonal Development, To gain 
adnussion to this acadcmyi an application would have to be estai)lished so that 
the applicant uould know if he had acquired specific conipetencies in his field 
experiences. I have de\-ist"d a choc klist which sers'cs as a n^ieasure of pra^ctical 
achievenicnt in the field as well as an indicator of how terribly tired the applican 
really is. Xow if thu applicant scores more than 90"^! on my fatigue index, I 
realize that he or slie is properly poop^id. Let me review a few of the items on 
this index to see how n^any of yo\i mit^ht qualify for admission. The criteria, 
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of course, has been behavioraU^ed and expressed in performance terminology; 
so listen to some ot these strategies which you probably have acquired* 

Given the need of a handicraft room for senior citizens, the 
competent community services leader will be able to convince seven 
out of ten pastors from the local churches that if they fail to provide 
the needed space, God will get then\ for that. This is known, of 
course, as the extortion or gui]t inducement strategy, 

Given a college sponsored meeting for migrant workers which 
culminates in a militant picketing of the local food stamp office, the 
competent community services leader will be able to convince five 
out of seven college trustees that this exercise is being held and has 
been held in the best tradition of the Boston tea party and, therefore, 
is an expression of true Anie rica nism, He will further be able to 
convince the food stamp officials that they must hire a bi-lingual staff 
member who can cuss in two languages. This, of course, is the 
appeasement strategy. 

Given a need for short course instructors, the competent commu- 
nity services leader will be able to entice IZ of 36 faculty members to 
develop separate short courses, give up eight evenings with no release 
time or overload pay, and glowingly refer to the experience among 
their colleagues as a r(?searc!i and devel opulent opportunity for improving 
the college instructional program, I'his is easily recognized as the 
seduction strategy, 

Given a need to explain ;^nd justify conimunity services to the 
conimunity at large, the competent con^n^unity services leader will be 
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able to get 8 of 1 0 members from each of several constituencies to 
describe community services as follows: the biggest constituencies 
will see comn^iunity services as a free, but certainly not socialized, 
placement agency; upper class constituencies will see community 
services as an excellent concert ocries; lower class constituencies will 
see community services as a W3r on agency bureavic rats ; senior 
citizens as a free travel agency; and housewives as a chance to get a 
degree without the husband rerlly noticing it. This, of course, is the 
huckster competency. 

Given an acute need for an expansion budget, the competent 
community services leader will be able to persuade his president, 
business manager, and board members that in the best tradition of the 
free enterprise system, the community services division should be 
permitted to retain all of the money it generates from state aid, tuition^ 
feeSf federal and found? tion grants as well as private donations to 
expand the community services program, This is the Fightmaster 
hustler strategy. 

Given the threat ot divorce on the grounds of neglect, the competent 
community services leader will be able to preserve the marriage by 
convincing the spouse that all of the other college administrators also 
work 12 hovirs a day, seven days a week» This is the lying strategy. 
By this time I would gue5-s that several of you have realized that the acronym for 
the Raines Academy for the Terribly Tired Leaders in PUducation and Development 
is RATTLED. 
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When cstablisinng a new institution, it is not uncommon to bestow a few 
honorary awards to people of oiitstandinpi achievement in the particular field 
of endeavor. At this tinie I thought I might like to present a symbol of leader- 
ship to one leader who has been sufficiently rattled by field experience to 
deserve it. Will Erv Harlacher pleas<* come forward? I want to read a citation. 
If you will stand right here, I will read the citation to the group* ''Erv Harlacher, 
it is my esteemed privilege to present the first symbol of achievement granted 
by the Raines Academy. After establishing the much lauded community services 
program at Foothills College, you became sufficiently rattled to accept a vice 
presidency in one of the most innovative and yet controversial colleges in the 
country, namely Oakland Community College. After a brief period of outstanding 
but fatiguing leadership, yovi l)ecamc again sufficiently rattled to set forth to 
establish an even more innovative and controversial college of your own. Just 
as the fruition of your work materialized, once again you became sufficiently 
rattled to decide to take the presidency of a metropolitan community college. 
If you sense that these rattled feelings are creeping up again, I suggest that you 
use this token of stress release when the pressures mount/-^ Five minutes of 
rigorous rattling is guaranteed to relieve tlu v. .? rule rlust in your bones. I salute 
you as a creative, justifiably tired leader in educational developn^ent . ^' 

N'ow that I have mnde a brief visit to the plains of practicality, permit me 
to return to my home on cloud ten for a more (^tliereal discussion of leadership 
strategies^ The challenge o^ leadership in community services is considerable. 
The great diversity of r3cti\-ities in a comprehensive program makes it very 
difficvilt to achieve a central focus. If the focus is ha/y, with all of tlie diverse 
activities, the problem of interpn^ing th<' program to thi^ staff and local citizens 
(Presents a baby rattle. ] 
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is intcnsificcK And, of course, interpreting programs to the board, adininis tratori- 
faculty, and citizens at large coniplicates the task oi' getting the necessary 
resources for program devclopti^ent which you know. When faculty members see 
a Disney World of activity in community services, they often liave trouble seeing 
!iow Yoga or macraii^e or handwritir.g analysis are actually a part of higher 
education, They have a tendency to focus on sonie single activity, which for 
them is terribly far out, and use this as a whipping boy - as a kind of an 
illustration and a basis for rejoctinv' the whole community services program. 
What we seeni to be lacking is some unifying rationale for linking the diverse 
activities to a central pvirpose or concept. 

I would submit to you that the greatest challenge wliic!"i the cort^munif^y 
ser\aces prcgratii will face in the next rlecade is to achieve a bonding integration 
to the total educational atKl instructional proL:ranu Certainly, Erv fiarlacher 
was striving for this at Brookclale and ht> n^ade many significant breakthroughs. 
Others have also achieved varying deprees of integration, Let me show you now 
a simple paradigm. In a tyT}ical community colK'gc with strong community 
services, we iiave said tluit what tlu' sliuiriT. ,^!ic)ukl learn should be either the 
knowledge of the arts and sciences <>r \i\v i^r.tk 'icai arts in occupational education. 
Why should this be learned'.' We ha\*e a ii s \\ f r be( ause it is necessary for 
transfer or en^i^loyment , Wow .shoulri it br U-a rnrd." Our answer has been 
primarily thrcnig'^ I ec ' lirt^ , ci 1 s dis s i i jn , H rtivrmst rat inns , anci maybe some audio- 
pictorial metliods ihi'own in, Wh(^re shoul<! it ];e learned'/ We have answered: 
primarily on cninpus h;u n^ ra isionaily in a few other localities in tl^e service 
area. Whc^ should U^arn'' Wc have sairl anyone who lias the interest and i 
mot i va tion. 




The ri'Vf)httion of thv ^'^'s and tlx- arlvent of non-t raditiona 1 studies 
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have begun to impact this lcaraii\g system. Perhaps the greatest impact is 
the cviltivation of new constituencies. We have found that the early blanket 
invitation of ^'y'all comc'^ was about as effective in producing an actual visit to 
the campus as the Southern greeting of "y^1ll come'^ produced a follow-up visit 
among neighbors. Not until wo planner^ special events at convenient places or 
with program.s for such ones as delay<-d women> or senior citi^'.ens, or ethnic 
minorities or migrant workers, have they believed that we really meant it. 
Any of those programs have often been successful only to the degree that the 
constituents themselves were involved in the planning processes. All of this 
is to the good because a svibstantial change in the learning system can have a 
chain I'caction. Even a teacher of English 101, if reasona\)ly sensitive, finds 
that it is not realistic to teach the same course to traditional students and a 
group of >aghly non-traditional students. But despite our breakthroughs, we 
still have only tinkered wit)i whc^t is to be taught and why it is to be taught. It 
is my contention that a much needed refo rn^ -^"tion in liigher education will not 
take place until we have addressed tho^u' two ciuestions seriously. 

I feel that we need an overall Innding rationale for learning w^hich reshapes 
the content and all of the other clt?n^ents of the learning system. So I want to 
take you on a trip to cloud ten (or consideration of these ideas and I have 
prepared a flying saucer for the visit. FU^fore I sfiow you the space \^ehicle, 
however, I want to tell you how I c.mi^i^ to c-onstruct it. In my earlier training, 
I stvidied in sociology an^ anth roptJU)gy nnd when one reads the accounts of 
various cultural anthropologists as they ricscribc human development in non- 
coi'j'iplex societies, it is evident that the processes of assuti"iing life roles is 
achieved quite naturally. An apprentice model pre\'ails in which niembers 
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learn to assume roles in real life situations. Ivan Illich has written persuasively 
alon^ this lino. All members of the non-complex society alternate as learners 
and role models. Whether it be the role of family membership, or craftsman, 
or culture bearer, or barterer, or tribesman, or warrior, or medicine man, 
these roles are learned in the natural ccntext of life. Because of the non-complex 
nature of these roles, the learning process proceeds in a very natural manner, 
I think it is appropriate to use the anthropological model. Futureologists tell 
us that man's struggle will change and is changing from a need to gain mastery 
over nature to a need to live in harmony with nature. The non-complex society 
seldom expects more of it^ n^emlxTs tlian they can achieve. It has occured to 
me that no society has a riuht to t xpoct more of its members than it provides 
in meaningful assistance to assume essontial lif(^ roles. In our modern Western 
society we see on a daily basis the stress that comes and the consequences of 
unrealistic demands on people who are ill - equipped to p erform the demanding 
and necessary roles. 

Role taking in modern society, of course, is far more complex. The 
chance of failure in performing those life roles is much greater. The 
resultant anxiety and accumulated stress are very apparent. It would appear 
that the recent resurgence of coniniunes is, at least in part, derived from the 
need to siniplify life, to ease the debilitating stress caused by coniplex and 
conflicting roles. Unfortunately, comnume men^bers typically carry the stress 
with them. Consequently the comnmnal living sometimes fails to provide the 
relief that is sought. It is niy conviction tlir-^t a major portion of education for 
new constituencies should focus on strengthening the performance of these life 
roles, Keith Cjoldhanimc? r , the dean of our college of evducation, has written 
persuasiv^ely on this position in a book on career education. The efforts to 
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strengthen role pcrforniancc in life can succeed; first, if the educational and 
learning process is brought to bear in natural settings where the roles are 
actually performed; if it is taught by people who have mastered the roles them- 
selves and serve as role models; and if the teaching coincides witli the immediate 
need of the individual to acquire the necessary knowledge, skills, and values. 

Now, let me show you, if I may. the flying saucer which will transport 
Vis to cloud ten, (See Figure I, ) Lot's consider for a iiioment this diagram 
which illustrates the nature of individual needs. The relationship of these needs 
to role performance in a variety of comniunity arenas in which these pervasive 
life roles are perfornied. You will note in the diagram that the action starts 
at the innermost circle when tho individual seeks to satisfy basic needs^ I feel 
that Robert Ardrey, in The Territorial Inoperative , was most persuasive when 
he identified three basic needs as security, stiniulation and identity. This view 
is quite conipatible with Maslow's delineation of heirarchy of needs. Time does 
not permit further explication of the theories except to say tliat in any given 
situation an individual's beh: vior con probably be traced to an effort to satisfy 
one or more of these three basic needs. The mode of behavior that the individual 
chooses will be expressed dirougfi one of four bosic personality functions* 1 am 
pcrsxiaded here by the work of Carl Jung in the defining of personality functions. 
These functions include tw^o ways of perceiving the needs. One way of perceiving 
is through the fivi' senses and is tinis referred to as the sensing function. 
People in this mode will want tho very practical reality-oriented kind of 
experiences. The other way is through tho intuitive process which links current 
perceptions to past experiences and perceptions and then begins to give a holistic 
meaning to the perception itself. Once the orgooisno has been activated by either 
El^C^nsing or intuition or both, it will respond then in a thinking mode or feeling 
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mode, While these responses are not necessarily incompatible, individuals 
will tend to use one more than the others, The thinking person will seek logic 
and order in his universe and his response. The feeling person will tend to 
seek what seems right and harmonious for the situation. One or more of the 
functions are used, therefore, to satisfy needs for security, stimulation, and 
identity. Furthermore, these function? operate within the capacitities and the 
constraints of the individual's physical, emotional, spiritual, social and other 
capabilities. Thus the whole psychic and physical being is in operation when 
that individual is interacting with thr people, the things, and the ideas in his 
environment. 

As an economy measure, the individual adopts prescribed roles in society. 
For example, as a worker, the individual will encounter one set of expectations 
and rewards. As a consumer ha will experience somewhat different expectations 
and rewards. In both cases a set of responses is developed which becomes the 
individual's interpretation of role expectation. These responses are best learned 
through good role modeling. My flying saucer illustrates that role performance 
is the mediator between the individuals effort to satisfy needs and those external 
expectations and rewards that are perceived in his v^arious environments, Now 
tnis wheel was intended, so that if it \^'ere possible that each circle could move 
in a clockwise and counterclockwise way and then freeze, you w^ould get the sense 
of dynan-^ic qualities going on within [he in lividual, the changes taking place in 
the environment; and in I'ne transactional zone the person who is trying to 
negotiate the tradeoffs necessary for his own satisfactory living. Unless that 
role performance is strong or adequate, the individual again satisfied neither 
himself nor society. Too n^any failures result in a negative self-evaluation which 
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then affects later efforts to satisfy needs, Confusion as to what to expect of 
himself or society can produce an intense identity stru<^glc, 

In essence then, this model I am proposing is a transactional one and it 
might well be called a form or base for transactional education, It would seek to 
strengthen each individual's capacity to make effective and satisfying transactions 
within his environment. One can readily recognize that the expectations and rewards 
within a dynamic and everchanging modern society complicate this considerably; 
witness Future Shock, If yesterday's solutions are not satisfactory for today, 
often the case in a dynamic society, the individual will have difficulty in achieving 
adequate role per fortiiance. It is precisely at this point that the educational process 
serves and should serve as a capacitating force. It is at this point that the 
individual is most ready to become a willing learner. We have the most productive 
learning situation, therefore, when we can bring together a cluster of individuals 
who are experiencing similar needfc with a capable teacher who is able to give them 
the necessary knowledge, skill? , and v^^.lue.s to strengthen that role performance. 
Let me take a mon-\ent to identify sotne of the kinds of critical transactions 
which an individual must make at v^arious stages in life. Please understand that 
these illustrative transactions range considerably, but you will begin, I think, 
to see your own program in terms of some of these because you certainly have 
addressed them, 

(See Figure IL ) In his career de\'olopment as a worker, the 
individual will, at some time in his life, need to analyze career oppor- 
tunities, acquire career competencies, evaluate employment requirements, 
anticipate the training needs, adjust to promotions, plan for retirement, 
and through it all achieve a realistic self appraisal, 
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(See Figure III. ) As a family member, the individual will 
need to clarify role expectation in the family, (and these do change, 
particularly with the changing structure of men and women and the 
new feminist movement this has dynan^ic impact) establish economic 
security, understand family planning, strengthen family interaction, 
comprehend the developmental stages for various members of the 
family to understand their behavior, and know how to deai and where 
to go when family crises may arise, 

(See Figvire IV,) As a consumer or barterer, in primitive 
society terms, the individual needs to know how to identify consumer 
assistance resovirces, analy?:e advertising claims, understand legal 
rights, employ comparative shopping, evaluate quality and quantity 
of goods, appraise investment opportunities, understand how the 
tax structure affects him, and analyze interest rates, 

(See Figvire V, ) As a citizen, the individual needs to under- 
stand the political systen^ to cope with bureaucracy, (and, by the way, 
that is a terribly difficult one for many, rr.any people) use community 
agencies and resources, develop an interest in comniunity issues, 
infUience political decisions, participate in voluntary activities, and 
acquire an awareness of coi^imunily needs, 

(See Figure V'l, ) As a culture bearer, the individual needs to 
attain historical perspectives, develop a cult\iral appreciation, increase 
aes thetic appreciation, clarify the value system in which he operates 
and which has so mxich impact upon him, acquire a humanitarian 
perspective, and increase leisure time competencies. 
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(See Figure VIL ) Finally, (and by the way I refer you to 
Chickering for the personal development in the work that he has done 
but I am going to simplify these a little) needs to achieve psychological 
identity, develop good health practices » develop his own personal 
values, develop interpersonal skills, increase communication skills, 
strengthen physical capabilities and acquire the necesnary learning 
skills , 

It is easy to see that the curricuUim of a lifelong community college would 
be based on the individual himself. The context of lifelong education is life 
itself. Lifelong education seeks uo postponement of life nor escape from it» 
For the lifelong learner, life is here and now. 

Now that you have been kind enough to ride in my flying saucer and visit 
me on cloud ten, let us return to the plains of practicality to talk about the 
processes for implementing such a model. The first task is to decide whether 
or not such a model is worth implementing. This would call for a period of 
discussion by educational plrnners in your community. It would include such 
a group as college administrators, board members, key faculty members, 
representative students and constituency representatives. At this meeting, one 
might look at the current rationale for educational programs that exist in your 
own institution. The need for some unifying schema or model would likely 
become apparent. Alternative models might be presented. Several are emerging 
and are remarkably well done: The University of Wisconsin at Green Bay with 
its eniphasis on ecology, Minnesota jMetropolitan State College at Minneapolis, 
Morgan State College with its focus on individual growth and development, 
Q Empire State in New York, and the Community College of Vermont. If after a 
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series of nicetings by these planners, they were to decide that a transactional 
education made sense for their institvition, one would then establish a systematic 
plan for identifying critical trajisactions . I have presented mine as illustrations 
only. I would not, in any way, want to see those sviperiniposed but people must 
liave their chance to say, deal with, and wrestle with what are the critical 
problems and needs as they express themselves in the transactional form for 
them to become effective and live either a reasonably adequate or a fvilflUed life, 

The first step would be to form a series of constituency meetings^ Here 
one would select representatives from such constituencies as senior citizens, 
ADC mothers, ethnic minorities, business leaders, and agency personnel. The 
planners in your institution would decide which of tliose constituencies they were 
best equipped to deal with and work with, Each constituency would meet 
individually to identify the ti^iost critical needs and problems which they were 
facing in these areas» It would have to be a series of meetings, maybe one on 
career, one on family, one on consumer, cultural, personal education. You 
might want to split it up in several different ways. By using the categories as a 
focal point for each meeting, you can get focus. It would be possible to give 
focus then to their thinking. At this point I would recommend the use of the 
nominal group process which has been described by Van de Ven and Delbecq in 
the American Journal of Public flcalth , March, 1 972. While the contexts for 
them were licalth services aad hospitals, 1 think the article sets fortli rather 
systematically a procedure for obtaining a free-flow of ideas and a method for 
establishing priorities. It is an adaptation fron^i brainstorming techniques which 
have been developed in a number of the thinktanks. 
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(See Figure VIIL ) In the noniinal group chart, I tried to summarize, (And 
it is very difficult by the way for me to give this to you and time is running a 
little bit short here,) According to their concept there are two key periods in a 
two and a half hour meeting. The first one is the idea generation period and 
the second period is the priority settin,';; one. People inevitably want to start 
rejecting or throwing out ideas very soon. They say "no that is not a very good 
idea" and they cut off discussion as you have seen very very early when a group 
is trying to get itself together. This system, which has been developed by a 
number of different people (and, by the way, there are many adaptions of this 
and you may know of a better one) starts out with a person using a pencil and 
paper as an individual after being challenged by a question rather specific. For 
example, what problems or needs have you faced in finding satisfaction in 
family living? That is a very specific thing* The person will then start writing 
down: one, two> three, four and no one is allowed to talk for about fifteen 
minutes. Once they get these written down, the listing is made up on flip charts; 
again it is just a kind of routine automatic » The reason for this - they found in 
the brainstorming techniques that the conversation tended to go to those people 
who were most vocal, most dominant, and they would squelch other ideas. This 
acknowledp.es again part of vlung that soTriC of us are inner oriented, some are 
external oriented, and those that are inner oriented need time to give their 
thoughts more time to focus and get thciii on paper. This allows then everyone 
to get in and make a contribution. Then systematically you record these ideas 
without evaluating. You simply as a leader in this situation, will not in the first 
period tolerate any judgment about "that is good" or that "we shouldn^t do that" 
or "let^s do a little more of this." You will close that out. Then, finding there 
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is a clarification period in this first period, again it is not to pass judgment, 
it is to say "do you n\ean this'^ or "is there a connection here between this and 
this?^' It is to clarify what the group has accomplished. They recommend then 
a coffee break, to give people a chance to get up and move around and interact. 

Finally, you come to the priority setting and for the first ten or fifteen 
minutes, the person begins to look at V\e list that his group of eight people (and 
they recommend no larger than eight) has come up with and begins to pick right on 
the chart his evaluation starting with cards beginning with ten, nine, eight, seven, 
six, in rank order. This is culminated then into a priority rating for the total 
group. It seems at this point that sometimes this gets a little mechanistic, I 
participated in this and I know that there are some aspects here that breakdown. 
But I have also seen it done in a v ay that it seems to me if they have a good 
leader who makes good little jokes along the way and is sensitive to the group, 
it can be handled very nicely. Finally^ then, they go through a rerating process 
and what you get from this is tne best thinking of the group with a prioritized 
list that is later ranked, Tlii^i can be turned in to the central group and then to 
the planners. In this way, of course, you may have been discussing {I haven't 
been to some of your group n^eetings) this kind of process I don't know. But 
it is important to recognize the involvement of people because one of my doctoral 
students at Cuyahoga found, I think, a very interesting result* In analyzing 
faculty attitudes about wh?t was going on, she presented them with a list of faculty 
policies or institutional policies and indicated which ones ti'^.ey really supported. 
Later, she asked whicli ones did they feel they had a part in helping to divise. 
They were done at separate times and in separate parts of the inventory so they 
didn't make a necessary linkage. She found a very significant thing of support 
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for those policies the persons believed themselves to have been involved in» 
We know this, but I find it nice son^etimos to have a dissertation turn out which 
substantiates something, You all know that don't you? The planning group 
receives a summary of these constituency meetings* They would then analyze 
the responses for their deeper meanings and implications. When this list of 
problems has been translated into critical transactions, the faculty, the agency 
personnel, and other appropriate groups can use the list as sort of a checklist 
for developing curricular programs and for course work. For example, a faculty 
member may see that he or she has been dealing with two or three of these in 
his own subject area. They can see additional possibilities for infusion of 
others into their courses, As a community services director, you will find 
valuable ideas for building short courses, conferences, and seminars. People 
who are concerned about strengthening certain transactional competencies 
throughout the community can be brought together when they share in common 
specific ones that they are concerned about and build their deliberations around 
them. 

Time does not permit further explication of these strategies. I realize 
that for some of you in this audience my return to the plains of reality was 
probably a quick trip from cloud ten to cloud nine with a little airsickness thrown 
in. If your spouse asks you how the luncheon speech went, you can at least say 
that I was rattled by Raines, 
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BEYOND THE OPEN DOOR - THE OPEN COLLEGE 



by 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr» 
President 

American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

Washington, D» C« 

My job has been described as the wrap-up of the Conference and con- 
ference topics and to indicate where we go from here. '•Please understand/^ 
I was told, "that our definition of your topic is not intended to limit you in any 
way but to help us in our planning, " I thank the planning committee for its 
invitation because I can think of no other topic to which I would rather speak than 
^'Beyond the Open Door - The Open College." My own thoughts and values, the 
stance of AACJC, and the demands and possibilities in the environment in which 
we live, lead me to say some things about the community college that have been 
waiting for an appropriate platform, and I think the "yeasty" sessions of this 
conference provide the right setting. 

In the "after the boom" paper I reported that in my view the community 
college is entering the third major period in its evolution as an educational 
institution with the approach to "create value -satisfying goods and services that 
consumers will want to buy. " 

In the months since After The Boom first appeared Pve been listening 
to and soliciting attitudes around the field as to where we were going- -not just in 
reference to community services but to the very essence of community coUegest 

Running quickly over the variety you^d naturally expect, I sense that 
attitudes reside in two prevailing campa: those focused on problems, transferring 
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guilt etCi J and those with their eye on opportunities. 

President A. - It's the legislature. They won't give us the money for creativity. 

They like the universities better. 
President B. - Privately supported collcsc - It^s the pviblic community colleges. 

They took our market, and the poor can't afford vis. 
President C. - It's the unions. 

President D. - No real problems. We^re too much of a moving target. We let 

people make mistakes. We try to plan around where tV.e community 
is going. 

The reactions I have received are saying some things to me: 

!• We need to learn how to raise the right kinds of issues 

and to encourage creation of answers rather than strictures. 

2. We need to have a theory of what we are really about. 

3. We do need a system. With all due respect^ the things we're 
discussing are very random, spontaneous, ''jerry built." We've 
got a system built for a different day. 

If the concept of community services is to broaden from a department of the 
college or a sector of college activities to represent the total stance of the college^ 
and if the concept of service is to yield to the notion of community use of the college 
as an educational resource for individual and community development^ let me 
propose a framework of a new system and propose some ways to get us from where 
we are now to being truly community -based and performance -oriented. 

While there are a variety of factors which both stimulate and support the 
evolution of the community college "beyond the boom-' economics, values toward 
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both community and education^ public accountability, demography and touches 
of enlightened leadership- -it would be a mistake to assume that such a major 
transition will take place without a ripple. As more than 1,000 institutions, and 
1,400 or more in number by 1980, in settings as different as North Platte and 
Chicago, become more clearly community-based, more oriented to performance 
than credentials, they will encounter several strategic questions in their own 
development. 

U What are the markets within this comi^iunity? How do we translate 
community perceptions into our objectives? 

2» Given what we've got to work with, what are the program 
possibilities outside the confines of traditional academic 
practice; what are the operational implications of these? 

3, Having thrown away the packaging from "Higher Education, 
what are the criteria for success? How do we measure output 
and summarize it for fiscal, legal and managerial purposes? 

4, How sviited or transformable are the current resources - -specifi- 
cally staff and physical plant? 

5, If we're to become something different, how accommodating is 
the current public policy climate in which we operate? 

6, What resources and vehicles are available to provide technical 
assistance in advancing both the concept and effective practice of 
post-secondary education which is truly community -based and 
performance oriented? 
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Tho program proposed liero is premised on the belief that the suggestion 
of a third major period of evolution is not only valid but healthy and exciting. A 
parallel belief is that the transition described above calls for a comprehensive 
response by the field through the national association- -particularly in the light 
of AACJC^s newly articulated mission: 

"To provide national leadership of community -based, performance- 

oriented post-secondary education, " 

My purpose today is to propose the shape of such a response and in doing 
so to enlarge upon some factors which make it timely and appropriate, 
WHAT MUST BE DONE? 

Over the last several years there has been very vocal and widespread 
interest in "staff developmenti " In spite of the somewhat negative implications 
carried by the label, its importance to people in the field has been reflected time 
and again at conferences, and in surveys like Project Focus» In fact, this issue 
among all others bubbled up so strongly at AACJC^s first national assembly that 
"New Staff for New Students" was selected as the topic for the second one. The 
statement from that foruin cuts across pre-service and in-service development, 
stressing the importance of competency standards as a basis for selection and 
planning, the need for expanding the funds available for staff development, and 
the need for AACJC to play a pivotal roie as a clearinghouse, a lobbyist and 
a provider of technical assistance. The tone throughout suggested that the 
initiative must be taken by the field itself. 

In the wake of such an expression of interest it is tempting to accept the 
mandate and to act, precipitously and single -mindedly, on the issue. To do so, 
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though, would miss the mark on two important counts: E^'irst, the relationship 
between "staff development^' and ^'institutional development," and second, the 
fact that the "beyond the boom" future will in no way be an easy extension of the 
past. 

The overall effectiveness of a college depends upon many things • Competent 
staff and adequate funding arc certainly critical. Both, though, are "necessary 
but insufficient" for enduring effectiveness. Two other elements which are ex- 
tremely powerful are the organizational structure --allocation of authority and 
responsibility, formal framework, communication processes, work roles, and 

climate that develops as people work together- -goals, constraints, group 
relationships and leadership. Nothing of lasting value will come from an effort 
to develop the competence of any level of staff unless it is accompanied by an 
equally vigorous effort to ensure that organizational structure and climate keep 
pace with individual development. In a sense institutional development is really 
both a context for staff development and a mission- related strategy for carrying 
it out. At its best, it includes not only training and education, but operations 
research, planning and goal setting, and team building around situations that are 
both real and consistent with what's on the horizon. 
APPROACHING THE FUTURE ON FIVE FRONTS 

The words "mission related" are key. Sensing that a new eva is at hand, 
the real challenge for AACJC is to give specific assistance to its member 
institutions as they seek to establish new missions and mobilize resources behind 
them. This assistance ought to take the form of five highly inter -related programs 
to help answer the questions posed a few moments ago. 

O 
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First* • * .Advancement of the practice and theory of community- 

based^ performance -oriented post-secondary education 

through a pattern of projects, e.g. , the 1974 Assembly 

and PROJECT '76; 
Second. . .Research on the measurement of outpvit and the use of 

such measurements in planning, budgeting, counseling 

and evaluation; 
Third. • . Analysis of the legal and policy climate in which 

"community colleges" function; 
Fourth.. Development of the "new staff for new students," and; 
Fifth. • . . Establishment of a field-based research and development 

network to provide vital national linkages and pursue the 

programs described above in given localities. 
The burden for the effectiveness of such an ambitious effort rests 
heavily with the kind of coordination possible through the last of these. In a 
sense^ it represents the hub of the total program; each in turn, though, merits 
closer inspection. 

EXPANDING AND PROMOTING THE CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY EDUCATCON 

"What does the name (community college) stand for?" I asked, in the 
paper referred to. "No issue presses more heavily upon people in the field 
than this one. How we define our business is... basic to almost everything else," 

One very useful point of departure was offered by Senator Harrison 
Williams of New Jersey when he introduced the Comprehensive Community College 
Act of 1969. He said that ''these institutions have demonstrated their potential 
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(emphasis added) to respond to society's changing needs in ways that bring 
improvement to the community." Alan Pifer, president of Carnegie Corporation, 
sounded a similar note and proposed objectives often perceived as secondary be 
given new priority. 

"Other institutions will have a part to play, of course, but I see the community 
college as the essential leadership agency. Indeed, I'm going to make the out- 
rageous suggestion that community colleges should start thinking about themselves 
from now on only secondarily as a sector of higher education and regard as their 

primary role community leadership Not least, they can become the hub 

of a network of institutions and community agencies --the high schools, industry, 
the church, voluntary agencies, youth groups, even the prison system and the 
courts- -utilizing their educational resources and, in turn, becoming a resource 
for them. ^'^ 

The very phrase "community -based, performance-oriented post-secondary 
education" is a market-oriented statement. It posits the existence of a now 
existing over- 16 population out there which is ready and able to "buy in" to self 
development. We're beginning to recognize that the market is considerably 
larger than what tradition has led us to expect. Within current confines alone, 
we know that if every "housewife" took one "course" (anachronistic terms, both 
of them) every other year, the impact would be an instant tripling of 1972 enroll- 
ments. Outside those confines it's mind boggling to think of the market represented 
by the "learning force" at large. 



Alan Pifer. Speech to the Annual Convention, American Association of 
/^ommunity and Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C, February 24, 1974. 
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Item: The post-war babies now 26 years old will be the market 

for post-sccomlary ctUxcation through the year 2000* 
Item: In only twenty-six years, half the population will be 

50 years of age or older. 
Item: A recent survey by the Ontario Institute For Studies In 

Education indicated that most adults spend about 700 hours 
a year at anywhere from one to half-a-dozen ^'learning 
projects" outside higher education* 
Item: Approximately 11,2 million adults (ages 18 through sixty) 
exclusive of full-time students are now engaged in learning 
experiences sponsored by noneducational institutions such 
as labor unions, private industry, museums, professional and 
trade associations and governmental agencies, A number 
larger than all students now enrolled in colleges and universities. 
Zero education growth? Hardly, But the community college is by no 
means without competition. Many others recognize training and education as 
one of the growth industries in the decade ahead. Proprietary schools alone have 
grown from a scant 500 correspondence schools in I960 to an impressive 12, 000 toda 
The American Society For Training and De\'^olopment reports that 475 of its members 
have budgets of $500, 000 and over. There arc dozens of organizations breaking 
into the conference and seminar business. For better or worse, most of those 
who sec a share of this market arc prevented by their traditions from playing a 
thoroughly opportunistic role, Tlic community colleges arc no exception. Stated 
in the extreme, the kind of community education that excited Senator Williams is 
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still a ^'cottage industry'^ barred from rapid development by both old and now 
categories - -adult education, extension, conm-iunity services, continuing education, 
non- traditional studies, lifelong learning and even higher education. To put our 
own house in order and be prepared to cors^potc effectively we must move swiftly 
- to chart the dimensions of community education. Granted, every community is 
unique; dimensions v/ill always differ. We are now, though, in a kind of pre- 
science period where there is no context for either determining the differences 
or making useful generalizations about dealing with them. In response, the next 
few years need to be marked by a concerted and unified effort to chart what's 
possible, extend what's available, and develop a supportive framework for it all. 
Some of the immediate steps implied are; 

Identify and collect current practices. There is obviously a great deal 
happening right now, some of it on a trial-and-error basis. AACJC needs to 
bring together the practices which place more emphasis on "community^' than 
"college. " 

Determine patterns and trends. "We see through our categories," The 
promising activities of today need to be subject to close crutiny for principles 
and general guidelines. We need to know what seems to work, and under what 
conditions. 

Define operational problems. Using traditional college resources in non- 
traditional ways places a new set of demands on the institution. We need to know 
what they are so as to factor appropriate ways of responding into both planning 
and training. 
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Develop specific skills and tcchniqvics> Given a trend to community- 
based post- secondary education, there are a variety of areas where the state of 
the art needs to be advanced: Defining the community, analyzing its interests, 
getting citizen participation, promoting a aew program or playing the role of the 
''broker'' in drawing on community resources. While some of these can be 
adapted from current practice, others need to be developed "de noveau.^' 

Stimulate the expansion of commvuiity education. Using the base-line 
data generated initially, we need to systematically extend community education, 
''Systematically" here implies the conscious stimulation of markets (senior citizens) 
and programs (allied health) through the judicious use of seed money. Stimulation 
should also be provided via the 1974 assembly topic: Community based education. 

Objective U By the close of the bicentennial >ear we should have a 
coherent and very visible theory regarding the role of 
the community college in community development* 
EXTENDING THE MEASUREMENT OF OUTPUT 

Writing in The Center Magazine in January 1973, Robert M. Hutchins 
warned that "a large, conspicuous, elaborate system on which the hopes of so 
many are pinned cannot hope to escape attack in a period of distress unless it can 
show that it has intelligible purposes and is achieving them. Though he was 
referring to the entire field of educationj his remarks are particularly appropriate 
for cominimity colleges. Free! Hechinger, writing in the New York Times a few days 
ago, criMcised American Higher education for turning away from intellectual issues 
to concentrate on housek<ioping and })ookkeeping. Recent television documentaries 
about higher education, he noted, have handled the subject as if it concerned the 
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rescue of bankrupt railroads, "The educational loader ship- -demoralized by 
present fiscal problems and terrified by a future of declining enrollments - -lacks 
the spirit and the voice to draw public attention to questions of substance", , . 
Hechinger calls for a new sense of educational purpose as vital to the nation's 
progress. 

As we specify purposes beyond the traditional confines of "higher education" 
the necessity of being able to work toward objectives becomes more evident. With- 
out the benefit of some measurement of results other than the production of degrees 
or the accui'nulation of credits wc are highly limited in taking full advantage of our 
present momentum. Let us briefly consider why. 

Objectives serve a two -fold purpose: Before the fact they provide the basis 
for resource allocation; after the fact they provide the basis for evaluation. If the 
purpose of evaluation is to be anything but punitive (or cumbersome^ at its 
innocuous best) it must be based on the relative success in achieving objectives 
that don^t reduce all performance to an hour of academic credit. This applies 
whether tVie evaluation is of students, staff, programs, management or whole 
institutions. Unless we can in some way measure performance we have no way 
of answering the question "who benefits; who pays?" 

There has been a great deal of interest recently, and some excellent 
groundwork, in utilizing cost benefit analysis in post-secondary education. In 
spite of the excellent work underway in organizations svxh as WICHE, ETS and 
The Illinois Community College Board, though, the passion for analyzing costs 
far outstrips the mileage gained in measuring output, While this situation endures 
the entire resource allocation picture in our field will remain static. Funding 
O 
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formulas, staffing patterns, pricing policy, curriculum planning, and the 
establishment of institutional priorities are all limited by credit-as -output logic, 
The corollary, of course, is that new ways of defining results will cither come 
from the evolving experience of the field or will be created, out of justified 
necessity, by the legislative analysts. 

The attempt to measure outcomes in education ha . traditionally met with 
a great deal of resistance. It always raises the spectre of reducing the drama 
of hviman development to an impersonal calculus, or making irrelevant comparisons 
among personnel, programs or institutions. While these misgivings are not without 
basis, they are more extreme than they need to be. For one thing, only the most 
obtuse technocrat is unaware of the limits of quantification. In matters of planning, 
though, it can be one of the educator^ s best devices when order of magnitude is at 
issue. And in our field, magnitude is at issue. What is more calculating than 
what Ivan lUich calls "the hidden curriculum of schooling'^ wMch dictates that 
"each citizen must accun^ulate a minimuni quantum of school years to obtain his 
civil rights"? By the same token, what is more liberating than the 1971 ruling by 
Chief Justice Warren Burger {Griggs v. Duke Power Company) that any school 
degree required or test given to prospective employees must measure " The Man 
For the Job, " not"Thc Man In The Abstract." Herein lies the essential rationale for 
becoming more "performance based." 

If I and others are right in our predictions, the people in our institutions 
will become more vocal in their conviction that they can make a manifest difference 
in the lives of individuals and the communities in which they live. Rather than 
being defensive in the face of pressures for accountability, our field and the 
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Association should take the offense in discovering and nnaking use of the various 
ways in which that difference can be recognized. Some of the immediate steps 
which seem necessary are: i 

Get a picture of the state-of-the-art and work in progress by drawing 
together current research and practice* AACJC needs to maintain not only 
cognizance but a contributor's and coordinator's relationship with advances in the 
measurement of output* Wo need to - - 

Systematically try it by placing a "measurement-of-outcomes^' component 
on all experimental projects and monitoring* 

Stimulate research on the measurement of output in the affective domain 
and other areas which do not lend themselves to easy quantification. 

Develop an expanding data bank on comparative costs, benefits, operating 
ratios and the like for use in institutional planning and training. 

Develop a set of planning paramete rs for community colleges moving toward 
a greater orientation to community. 

Develop specific skills and techniques for the effective use of outcome 
measures: developing objectives that have operational utility, translating student 
interests into specific objectives, summarizing and analyzing specific results for 
managerial purposes. 

Objective II. Before the beginning of 1979 we should have broken the 
credentials monopoly by opening up not only^ alternative 
routes to credentials, but the matter of alternative 
credentials themselves. 
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RECONSIDERING PUBLIC POLICY 

In commissioning the second Newman Report, Elliot Richardson asked: 
^'how can national policy and federal programs be altered to take into account 
the problems pointed to in the first Newman Report?" Those who have read 
Newman's "Agenda for Reform" are undoubtedly impressed with how he rose 
to the occasion and encouraged by how supportive it is of emerging values in the 
community college field. At the same time, though, those who believe that 
community colleges are significantly different from the rest of higher education 
sense the need for a comprehensive treatment of community colleges in particular 
from the standpoint of public policy. At the federal level the deadline for such a 
treatment occurs in less than two years when current legislation expires. Beyond 
that, though, community college operations are largely conditioned by accrediting 
procedures and enabling legislation from the state capitols. The fact is that on 
the whole the entire array of laws and policies governing community colleges 
view them as followers in higher education rather than "leaders in community 
development . " As this latter role becomes more essence than adjunct, we must 
ask ourselves in detail how well the policy climate accommodates our intentions. 
In no other way will we be able to take an active role in its inevitable change- 
In a 1970 paper on "The Learning Force, " Stan Moses of the Educational 
Policy Research Center at Syracuse rejected the notion that American education 
was carried out in a three-layer hierarchy running from primary school through 
graduate school. This, he said, represented the "core," but overlooked a 
"periphery" in which over 60 million adults pursued learning activities very 
important to their lives. His purpose was to challenge the monopoly which the 
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educational establishment has over public policy and public resources. 

Continuing education ranked low in the goals inventory conducted as part 
of "Project Focus," With many such programs having to "pay their own way" as 
against tuition fees accounting for less than 20% of the costs of academic programs, 
one has to wonder if the policy climate has determined the preference. At the 
present^ lifelong learning cannot compete with full-time undergraduate education 
on its own terms, 

Present policy has other problematic dimensions* Some of the more 
effective programs in community colleges are organized around occupations in 
which completion is not a requirement for job entry. As a result, the top 10% 
in auto mechanics (for example) show up on the attrition figures at mid-program. 
Some state laws discriminate against vocational students or "defined adults," or 
make it difficult at best for the college to open its doors in the evening. Such 
practices present their own "access barriers," For example; 

Mississippi - No reimbursement for students before eight o'clock in 
the morning and after four in the afternoon. No reim- 
bursement for other than full-time students, 
Texas - No reimbursement after 12th class day, 
Kansas - According to a president - "Legislators tend to think 

of the community college as a junior college," Accord- 
ingly, 

a. There is no financial assistance for community service 
activities - must be self-sustaining. 
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b. College is required to limit its endeavors to 
college transfer. State aid limitation to 64 
semester hours except nursing and engineering. 
c» There are continued attempts to place colleges 
under the control of board of regents - the same 
board that has responsibility for state colleges 
and unjversititesi 
As our institutions do, in fact, become more sensitive to their total 
communities and more oriented to performance, the challenge is to simultaneously 
develop forms of public support and accountability based on the image of differ- 
entiated institutions reaching out to serve increasingly diverse clientele, Some 
of the immediate steps implied arei 

Commission an interpretive analysis of public policy and the community 
college, touching on the linkages from enabling legislation through institutional 
governance to management and operations in the college. 

Monitor all experimental projects, specifically in community education, 
for the impacts of law and policy on both planning and implementation. 

Compare the impact of varying state and regional policies through the 
placement of similar projects in different policy climates - -ultimately through 
a field-based netAvork* 

Develop specific skills and techniques for dealing with the legal and policy 
picture. These should equip cadres of field practitioners to deal with legislative 
analysts on an equal footing. 
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Objective By the time current legislation expires we should be 

prepared to help forge a public policy whic!i accommo- 
dates our momentum "beyond the boom/' 

DEVELOPING STAFF 

Let us first establish the paramount importance of staff development. 
To begin with there is the obvious economic fact that staff accounts for nearly 
■ 75% of all the resources in the field. Beyond that, staff constitute the only 
resources capable of transformation, "Money and materials are depleted, 
equipment is subject to the laws of mechanics. It can perform well or badly 
but never more efficiently than it was originally designed to do. Humans alone 
can grow and develop. Therefore it is essential that this resource be used as 
fully and as effectively as possible," Overshadowing all other observations, though, 
is the fact that it is ultimately the staff, and specifically the faculty, who do the 
work of the college. Bearing in mind the relationship cited earlier between staff 
development and institutional development, then, what would be some of the 
characteristics of an effective development thrust? 

It should be mission related. There are several implications here. 
Development for the sake of development will never be effective or well supported. 
Aside from the fact such efforts translate poorly into action and results, there 
is good reason to believe that expanded capabilities without a definitive outlet 
increase frustration and job turnover, Terry O'Banion makes reference to an 
interesting survey of new faculty on the type of information most desired as part 
of their in-service training. As a point of departure, most wanted such things 
as goals of the college, objectives of their departments and objectives of the 
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courses for wMch they were responsible, They were asking, in other words, 
'^staff development for what?" One has to wonder who needs development in 
such circumstances. The irony is that such faculty groups are frequently 
given workshops on writing objectives and setting goals. 

The absence of an orientation to purpose also gives staff development the 
trial-and-crror^ patchwork look, Without a sense of intended impact there is 
a tendency to "buy-in" to fads and ride favorite hobby horses without any way of 
recognizing disappointment or inconsistency. This is also the case in pre -service 
development. This stage of preparation is so critical that it needs to be strongly 
guided by the purposes of both the individual and the ^4Duyer" - -the community 
college field. Too often^ pre-service preparation has been more obviously guided 
by the purpose of the preparing institution* In all fairness, though, the field's best 
defense is to answer some questions with compelling clarity, '^What is the mis s ion 
of the community college? Who is it to serve? Is it to be defined in terms of the 
conventional academic model or something different?'' 

Ultimately^ it should be team oriented. Considerable research has shown 
that the basic work group is "the strongest influence upon job satisfaction, perfor- 
mance, absenteeism and employee turnover. ' Yet we have historically ^'developed" 
people individually and in stratifications and have created adversaries by default* 
Doing the job in an institutional setting has substantial advantages, but requires 
grass roots action and administrative support. The development of individual 
skills or abilities at one level may do little to increase the chances of getting 
something done. 

This principle doesn't preclude the use of experiences of an educational 
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natum which stratify the field ("presidents only"). For example, the Workshop 
for Presidents held recently in Orlando. One of the chief reasons why groups 
fail to function well together is that thoy have inadequate problem-solving 
procedures. Individual development can ^^o a long way toward providing a 
broadened conceptual framework or enhancing skills. The point is simply that 
these efforts should be viewed as a means to developing the effectiveness of the 
team. 

There are also pre-service implications here. We usually develop admin- 
istrators and faculty along separate track , allowing them to become ''team" 
over crises and negotiation tables. We must expand the effort to build pre- 
institutional teams during the didactic stages of their preparation. 

It should be widely available. This field boasts nearly 1200 institutions, 
9000 trustees, 16000 ^'managers'' and over 200,000 faculty. O'Banion reports 
that two years ago only 4% of the existing staff members benefited from the in- 
service portion of EPDA. While the impact of staff development needs to be far 
more widespread, it would have taken an increase of more than $17,000,000 to expand 
the impact to just 2S% of those on the job. While there is no substitute for the 
double-occupancy log, we've got to substitute communication for transportation 
where possible, take advantage of economics of scale available by regionalizing and 
develop approaches to peer and self instruction, 

It should be able to expan d. Closely related to the need for a widely available 
approach to staff dcvelopniont is the recognition that our field will grow over the 
next decade. For example, the niunber of presidents, deans, vice presidents, and 
^^'^partment chairmen will double by 1980. If faculty turnover continues at the rate 
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of 16% per year, the need for development should expand at more than twice the 
rate of natural growth in the field. While it might be reasonable to expect some 
3rd paity assistance, the field needs to be building a means for financing and 
delivering on the demands imposed by its own growth. Staff development is a 
cost of doing business-^a line item in the budget. 

Objective IV, By the close of the decade we should have a delivery 

vehicle for meeting the staff /institutional development 
demands in our field which is capable of operating 
without third parly financing. 
ESTABLISHING A FIELD -BASED NETWORK FOR RESEAR C H AND DEVELOPMENT 

There will obviovxsly be need for many partners in the enterprise: tbe 
universities, private research organizations, public and government authorities 
and the multitude of independent consultants who work on various aspects of the 
community colleges' developmental needs. Ownership, though, both actual and . 
conceptual, should remain in the hands of the community college field itself. In 
anticipation of our probable development ^'beyond the boom^^ we need to firmly 
establish the capacity to generate; integrate and disseminate new insights and 
practices. 

Many of the immediate needs can no doubt be filled by the university communi 
However, O'Banion reported that current graduate education builds in biases that 
run contrary to the community-junior college. It is critical to ask how reasonable 
and appropriate it is to expect the graduate schools to radically change their ways 
to meet the exigencies of our field. On the other hand, we may consider the appro- 
priate staff development responsibilities of the community colleges with specified 
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technical assistance from universities and other sv "h rcsonrces. 

The related point to bear in mind is that we need a mechanism- -not a 
model, not a sample community college to export to all parts of this land, Based 
on the diversity in our "market'^ the field needs many vehicles for development, an 
identified network of available resources and the capacity to pick up the broad 
issues on the horizon, 

Objective V, We should move to designate as many as half-a-dozen 

developmental centers around the country, co-located 
with existing community colleges and similar in concept 
to the medical school. 
They would serve as a locus for all activities described above, providing services 
to community colleges in their region. Collectively they would constitute a 
mechanism for ''on-line'' communication between the field and AACJC, The form 
of the charter can perhaps best be understood by augmenting a description from the 
Association of American Medical Colleges: 

"They provide the setting for the training of a broad range of educational 
occupations. They ar ^ the site for the development and demonstration of new 
programs and modes of instruction, and exert a strong qualitative effect upon 
community education in their programs. They conduct research on both the 
measurement of educational impact and the policy climates in which they function. 
They continue, as in the past, to be major providers of community education in 
their own right* " 

Consider the possibilities for internships or residencies in such settings. 
Consider the experimental possibilities from bases of operation as diverse as 
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Appalachia and metropolitan Washington, A typical center might be involved^ 
directly or through sub-contract^ in the following: 

Pre -administrative internships and residencies in which incumbents 

would be required to provide management training and consulting 

services on a performance basis* 

Individual study programs. 

Team development processes* 

Field conference and workshop services. 

Diagnostic services and institutional research. 

Experimental community development programs* 

Public policy research. 

Research on measuring output. 

Production and publications. 

The implementation problems^ not only for such a network but for the 
entire program are considerable indeed. We are in fact, though, passing 
through another major era in development with impressive opportunities if we 
seize them. The only way to prevent our present ills from accompanying us into 
the next decade is to act swiftly on the issues, 

So - returning to the heart of the matter, what should be now done - 
with this conference? 

- Don^t form a task force 

- Don't criticize defensive leaders (you41 convince them they're 
right). 

* Do concentrate on opportunities. What are they? Achievement is never 
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possible except against specific, limited, clearly defined targets. The temptation 
is to avoid the priority question by doing a bit of everything* Nothing is accom- 
plished unless scarce resources are concentrated on a small number of priorities. 
I am suggesting two targets --two priorities - -two opportunities. One occurs in 
late 1974 and the other in 1976. 

THE ASSEMBLY 

The Assembly topic for 1974 will be community-based, performance- 
oriented education. So far, some hearings have been held trying to elucicate 
the topic and identify some of the critical questions which need to be addressed. 
What we've found is that we're not really well prepared to approach the topic. 

-No operationally useful definition of community education. 

-No good examples; little baseline data. 

-Too much "credit'^ orientation. 

-Fear of performance criteria. 
What are the products of this conference which would help? What is the proper 
strategy? What other^ community -based organizations can be usefully involved 
in our Assembly? Perhaps most importantly, what outcomes should we look for 
from an Assembly so vital to the topic of this conference, and how can we get it. 

You are the people in our field who can best help. So telephone, write, 
come to see us, or invite us to your area. 

THE BICENTENNIAL 

Earlier, I alluded briefly to Project 76, Basically this would be a matter 
of the 1,000 community colleges in the country getting their communities engaged 
in town meetings on the future of America and their community. 
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I see this as being critically important for two reasons; 

1, It gives us an opportunity to "demonstrate our potential for 

making an impact on the lives of people and the communities in 

which they live. ^' 

and 2, It gives a vehicle for bumping our institutions more squarely 

into the center of their coiTimunities, In that sense, maybe the 
mechanism is more important than the issue. 

As "loaders in community development," can we help people determine 
what are the "critical choices for Americans", or critical choices in our area? 
Can we provide initiatives for people to sit down together and identify issues, 
needs, goals, strategies for raising the quality level of community life? What 
kind of community do we want? 

Prosvuning we pull such a project off, how can we take advantage of it 
"for marketing analysis"? How can we use the project as a basis for planning 
and promoting the overall direction of community colleges? Can we train 
"town hearing" people for the communities in which there is no community college? 

These then are immediate opportunities. It is in these two projects that 
our performance must be demonstiated As the acknowledged leaders in 
community education, I commend them to you for your further deliberation* 

I believe in your areas of responsibility, in your objectives, your person 
centered approach, your obvious enthusiasm for the job, your flexibility, se^nsitivity, 
and awareneis, and, yes, your creative opportunism, you are the community 
college of this third era - the community college now being shaped and formed - 
one to match as well as to influence the times, 
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It^s an exciting prospect* We have been here for renewal in purpose and 
commitment. Wo have done some planning. Now let's keep in touch as we get 
on with the job. 
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PART IB 

WORKSHOP SESSION PRESENTATIONS 



UTILIZING THE MEDIA FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES'' 

WORKSHOP 1 



Dr, David L. Evans 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Valencia Community College 
Orlando, Florida 



May I first welcome you to Orlando, If while you are here you have the 
opportunity to see the Disney attractions, you will see some astounding uses of 
media technology throvigh what they call audioanimatr onics. Having been here 
before Disney opened and seeing one of the highly sophisticated applications of 
electronics being constructed, I am constantly amazed and never get tired of seeing 
the presentations. As their public relations man says, '4t shows what you can do 
if you have money. 

In my portion of this presentation on "iJtiH/.ing the Media for Community 
Services", I would like to touch on some very pertinent topics* (1) Why use media 
at all. (2) Independent Study and Media. (3) Faculty attitudes toward External 
Programs. (4) Consortium and costs sharing. (5) Fvxture trends. 

Why Use Media at All: 

The CoUege Crunch is on! Educational options are a must* Colleges and 
universities across the nation are faced with rising costs and declining enroll- 
ments. To attempt to counter these hi<:^her costs and declining enrollments, it 
has required colleges ^o take a new look at non-traditional approaches to learning 
which includes a non- campus -based view of education. Colleges ana universities 
are challenged to move from exclusion to inclusion of t[ie community. 
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Dr. Samuel Gould, Chairman of the Commission on Non- Traditional 
Study outlined some relevant findings made by the Commission's 26 prominent 
members: 

^'Three-quarters of all American adults, excluding fulUtime students but 
representing 79.8 million people, say they want to learn more about 
something, or they want to learn how to do sonicthing better; 

Some 32 million are now "learners'^ (or have been during the past year) 
and participate in evening classes, extension courses, correspondence 
work, on-the-job training, private lessons, or independent study courses 
including TV, 

The Commission identified about 200 colleges and universities throughout 
America which offer one or more study programs which it calls "truly innovative 
or unconventional," When asked "What is non-traditional education?". Dr. Gould 
responded: 

"It is an attitude that puts the student first and the institution second,,, 
this is not a new attitude, it is siniply a more prevalent one than before,., 
(with) concern for the learner of any age or circumstance, It is an 
attitude that can stimulate exciting and high-quality educational progress," 

Everyone is fully aNvare that across the country part-time enrollment, as 
well as students choosing career programs, is increasing. The idea of Life Long 
Learning, Time Shortened Degree and all tlie other titles related to innovation 
behooves us to search for w^iys to meet the needs of the community. 

It is my sincere belief that the use of media, i.e. , TV, radio, newspaper, 
cablevision, etc», can assist in n^eeting the educational needs of those 79.8 
million adults who are seeking to "learn more about something" or w^ho "want to 
learn how to do something better. 
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Independent Study and Media; 

The use of media in providing educational options is directly related to 
independent study. What are some of the challenges of providing an education 
in this somewhat non-traditional manner? Maybe we should view open education 
not as a variant ox traditional education but the opposi te of it, Let^s take a look 
at some of the research which will assist us in establishing our thinking as it 
relates to the use of media in indepcMulenl sliuly. 

In the book ^'Independent Study" b^^ Paul I3rcj^sel and Mary Thompson, some 
interesting observations are madu: 

First, it is obvious and accepted that all learning; must be ultimately accomplished 
by the learner. Second , researcliers such as Bloom (1968), McKeachie (1963), 
and Minter (1967) indicate that instruction should be suited to students individual 
differences and goals. Third , some evidence indicates that independent study 
need not be limited to the acaden^ically superior student but should be extended to 
the creative and to the "respectable" learner, ll^i>i^ll!2> there is evidence that the 
greatest part of change in attitudes and so forth, d\iring the process of college 
matriculation takes place during the first year (Lehman and Drcssel, 1962)* 
Fifth s Loughary (1 967) and others predict that survival in ton^orrow's society 
demands life^long education in an e<lucational syslorn characterized by indiv^idual- 
ized instruction. Sixth , and of a more practical nature, is the fact that higher 
education now faces a financial crises. Seventh , peer influence is highly effective 
in bringing about student clian^e (Wallace, 1 963; Ncwcomb, 1962), giving weight 
to belief in the potential for student- shared, self-directed learning. Eigh th, 
independent study can meet the student need for off-campus experiences, 
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demonstrated by the increasing number of students ^'stopping in'^ and "stopping 
out". Ninth , independent study can bring relief from the heightened competitve 
spirit of today^s university. 

Faculty Attitudes Toward External Programs: 

The acceptance of the external programs by faculty is extremely important 
and should be generated. Academic credibility appears to be the most challenged 
area of the use of media in external programs* "How can a student learn as much 
from a tube as he can from me?" These and many other such statements must be 
resolved by each institution* 

Consortium and Costs Sharing: 

Now, with this background, let's turn our attention to some "how to" essentials 
in media. In my speech at the First National Conference on Open- Learning in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, I outlined the assets of Consortium efforts. Many states 
aroxind the country are turning to this type organization for several reasons, the . 
prime one being "costs sharing"* In January, 1973, Valencia Community College 
began offering Man and Environmen t, Pai't 1, produced by Miami-Dade Community 
College, It was necessary for us to support the entire cost of this offering, which 
amounted to over $10, 000 for a two year lease of the documentaries, doing a study- 
guide, station time cost, faculty time, etc. However, the results were truly 
astounding. Approximately 300 students enrolled for credit. Who wer-^ these 
students and where did they come from? Fifty-three percent were between the 
ages of 26 and 49 and eight percent were over 60. This certainly has some very 
conclusive evidence in support of non-traditional alternatives, life-long learning 
and community services. Forty-six percent were only taking tlie Man and Environ - 
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ment course, thirty-eight percent were teachers taking the course to extend their 
teacher certification, and ninety- five pe -cent found the course fit their schedules 
more easily, f^ach of tlie fifteen documentaries was shown three times each week 
on E, T, V, - at 11:00 p.m. on Sundays, ]C;00 p.m. on Mondays and 7:30 p.m. on 

Tuesdays as \:e\\ as 6:00 a.m. on NRC, on Saturdays, These varied times gave 
all sludonts alternatives in viewing the docurnoiita rios . A weekly call-in AN4 
radio p:inel prograt^^ was alsv> conduclfd. h-ach j>r^>ei'arn v/as geared to the topic 
being studied tiach week and leaders in the c (jn^.rriiu l i ty u>rmed the panel. In 
addition a 24 hour telephone recording instnuneni vas used. Other statistics 
i n c 1 uf i e : e i n h t y - fi \' e p f • r c e n t p r e ( e v red a row \ s o 1 1 1 a t d i not r e q u i r e coming to 
c am pu s e x c e pt t o r t h e vi f I - 1 o r m and i i n a 1 o :< a m \ n a l i on a n d s e v e n t y - f i v e pe r c e nt 
completiui Hie course. Sixty -two perc:ent of those takinc the course were v/omen. 
I coultl no on and on with i uttM* c si ini; stvitisticn .ib^iMl our audience but let me mov^e 
on to furtfier do vu 1 opmeiit s of this advtuiturt:; in C entral Florida, 

'] ht' C't-ntr/ii r'!!;]'id..i C^vjlli'iir^ i ' <.d ^/i s i on ('■<■: ;: ; ^ j-j in. : ; <--";Msists of nine 
r (^n no ■ ;ni' r ^ > M <; c > , • I'.-v are l- r o r d (■oitsm- :ioi ■ '^llegr, I hUs bo rou^li Commiuiity 
('olltgt;, 1 .a ke - S 0 n it o r C.onuiuinity C^olb-ue, Matin -t iiuiior C'ollc^gtj, fiasco- 
norn^Ando (.^.m omi.im ; \- vha^'HO'. V'^ylr ^ -.aoiT^ ■ ; n i 1 \ u^jilcge, S<'r.:nnolc Junior C*<)]lcge^ 
St. i - etc r hu r !j. ..Mini or ■ i «.' r , -irci ''/a. i '.■ ['i ^ ai ( - 1 1 iri oo j Ti i 1 y ('^cajf.'^c, 

\V c .-! ri' r;r rent ly !^;:ao:v;; la' -' t'^/ po ^ j V)i 1 it y ^:>:'^i state -'Aade television 
c t.) t\ s > r 1 1 u ro . I n a a:i ; a a ■ r ' ■ , «. 1 : i 1 c \k- o a 1 1 1 pa y 1 1 : c o h 1 <j : \he 1 e a s i ii g t -j f 

rl oc or: aaU -Maa.- ^i -aa': : ■ a,- - -.v-r^aio aa\i' ■■scccss to Ihf:^-^-. V/e virt' also iio|)ing 

thai ^y'c oiiyi^t, i a ***f.- ia i fatur*-, ha'/^^ st.ilc ij r oarlca slin^ - similar to our 
I c i; i - i . J I ; • ■ >^ ■ .-a. i a ; : ■ /a," - » ■ r r t - ■■ ■ ;i. a a ' ad y r'M • t * n \ y) IJ i c u f) I : a ^ si. g rial , \V 

o 
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v/ould not need to concern ourselves with the distribution of the documentaries 
to each college, 

Future Trends: 

a. Increase in state-wide television consortium efforts. 

b. Increase in the use of AM and FM and SCA (Subsidiary Communications 
Authority) as an external media, 

c. Using two-v/ay cablevision in ways still to be created. 

d. Use of print media such as the newspaper for offering instruction, 

e. Use of media in counseling thtoughout the state. 

f. A change in the role of the "classroom teacher'^ from that of total 
lecture-discussion to that of manager or facilitator of instruction, 

g. Molding programs to student needs rather than molding students to 
programs , 

h. Improved quality in all productions for educational use. 
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"UTILIZING THE MEDIA FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES'^ 

WORKSHOP 1 



Ms. Virginia Gentle 
Director, Open College 
Miami-Dade Community College 
Miami, Florida 



Utilization of media by community colleges is almost, by definition, 
a community service since the defined function of the community colleges is to 
meet the educational needs of their communities. However, a creative approach 
to media utilization can greatly expand the scope of community services, 

Media includes all those resources available in the community used to 
communicate with the public - e, g» , newspaper, radio, television, cablevision - 
as well as th'-se technologies that increase the flexibility of broadcast media. 

Historically, in settings other than the classroom, media utilization has 
been associated with education for credit. Instructional TV began in the 50's, 
but for a number of reasons, never quite achieved the rosy projections made for 
it. During the 70's, we find that ITV in the United States has generated a set of 
rather negative attitudes toward mediated delivery systems. 

The face of ITV is changing however. New efforts have produced series 
that appeal to general audiences as well as to students pursuing off-campus 
instruction. Keep in mind, when considering a mediated delivery system, that 
despite the somewhat inexpert production and general malaise surrounding much 
of past and present ITV, that research has repeatedly demonstrated that there 
appears to be no significant difference in the learning that takes place when 
televised instruction is compared to classroom instruction. A mediated delivery 
^j^^^-em, then, can be considered a viable educational option, 
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A number of projects are in operation in which community service functions 
are being met by post-secondary institutions through the use of media* From such 
projects, we begin to understand why we should give serious attention to tapping 
whatever media resources exist in our particular communities, 

1« Media presentations by educational institutions are, by definition, a 
community service. Such presentations whether on TV, radio, newspaper, etc, , 
are used not only by those who have paid some kind of fee for credit or non-credit, 
but also by individuals that simply follow along in self-initiated learning projects 
and who may, at some time in the future, be drawn into the college community. 

2. Regular use of media keeps the name of the institution before the public 
and has proved to be a mechanism for recruitment as well as for the delivery of 
services. 

3. Media increases the flexibility of community service efforts. 

Isolated or shut-in target populations are receiving services that might not be 
available without a mediated delivery system* Packages of audio cassettes and 
support materials are converting commuter time to classroom time. Professional 
or occupational courses and in-service training arc delivered to specialized 
groups of people at work sites such as hospitals, factories, etc* Broadcast and 
interactive technologies establish "closed-circuit^' audiences that interact with 
the instructor and with each other despite wide separations in geographic location. 

4. Media is being used to create independent study classrooms in outreach 
centers. Students can work independently through audio, video and print materials, 
as well as utilize counseling and adviseinent services that are provided at 
regularly scheduled intervals. 
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5. High quality med'a materials are expensive to produce - but multi- 
institutional utilization has demonstrated that production costs can be amortized 
over student populations and geographical areas greater than that served by any 
single institution, 

6* Institutions need not be "media producers^' to implement mediated 
systems - many materials are available for lease or purchase, and can be 
implemented in areas where radio or TV time is availabe to educational institutions. 



^•OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS OF COMMUNITY SERVICES: PART P' 

WORKSHOP 3 



Dr, Benjamin R. Wygal 
Presidsnt, Florida Junior College 
Jacksonville, Florida 



Community services as defined by self-supporting avocational courses, 
somehow designed to do some "on the side" things for the local folk while the 
college is getting on with the real business of the formal education of Americans 
youth, is inadequate for the comprehensive community college. Funding 
"formulas" which exclude Community Services from state support due to its 
questionable academic heritage present further limitations. A contemporary 
definition of the role of the comprehensive communUy college must include a 
bold commitment to all activities designed to meet the peculiar needs of its 
community. Actually, many progri ms of the community college viewed in their 
broadest sense could be categorized as community services since they include 
activities which could meet "personal needs or interests, " 

Within this context a few examples of community services at Florida 
Junior College at Jacksonville will be listed, However, prior to that it should 
be noted that any program which has attained some success must be undergirded 
by support and commitment, At Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, the 
President as well as all leadership directly involved in program development 
and operation, subscribes to a strong community services thrust. Furthermore, 
a sensitive and listening ear to the community's needs is an essential part of the 
program. In addition to first-hand information and inquiries from potential 
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students and close communication with community agencies, a variety of 
surveys has been conducted to help determine the 'Educational needs of the 
community, The most significant of these was the Community Awareness Survey 
completed late last Fall, Community Services activities have expanded at FJC 
through a willingness to take risks and the development of a limited amount of 
"risk capital" to finance certain speculative programs. Finally, alternative 
funding sources are continuously sought, not only from external agencies such 
as the federal government, but also in discovering how state -supported courses 
can become community service oriented in the way in which they are "offered" 
to the community (of course, without changing the scope and intent of the course). 

FJC has the legal responsibility for Adult Basic Education, High School 
Completion by credit as well as administration of G, E. D, testing, and below- 
college level vocational education in addition to its role in providing college credit 
associate degree and certificate programs. All individuals in the community, 
out of public school and above the age of sixteen, constitute the FJC "market," 
While FJC is now developing its fourth major campus, a strong willingness has 
been shown toward taking programs off campus to the people. The master list 
of off-campus centers has now reached 220 including public schools /community 
schools, churches, apartment/housing projects, businesses, community centers, 
detention facilities, city agencies, military installations, social welfare agencies, 
etc, Last year FJC served an unduplicated headcount of 47, 863. Indications are 
that the College will exceed 50, 000 this year. That is almost one in ten of the 
total population of 550, 000 or 1/7 of the over 16 population of approximately 
370,000. 
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Most of the community services activities at FJC which fit the "avocational'* 
definition and receive no state support are recreational or enrichment in nature. 
For example; arts and crafts, recreational games, nature study, music, dance, 
literature, needlework, and swimming have been offered to persons categorized 
as ''aging" through the federally supported Older Persons losing Skills Program. 
Of course, a variety of courses from Yoga to Bridge are offered to the general 
public on a self-supporting basis. 

One of the greatest challenges and opportunities in community services is 
to reach out into the community by offering to and suggesting that individuals take 
state -supported courses for their "avocationaV' interests. For example, in non- 
college credit vocational courses, one might take Investments, Real Estate, 
Consumer Buying, Gourmet Foods, Furniture Reupholstery, Cabinet and Furniture 
Making, Or in the citizenship category, he could take Community Emergency 
Preparation, Family Planning, or Sign Language. 

About 60 unusual examples of meeting community services needs at FJC 
were identified. Among those are a "Pinch-Hitter" course for the small aircraft 
passenger (non-pilot) to control and land a plane in an emergency when the pilot 
is incapacitated; a High School Completion course via telephone tutoring for the 
handicapped and disabled; Fundamentals of Art for the Blind with emphasis or 
sculpture and c^ay modeling; The Divorced Person and other courses of the Center 
for Continuing Education for Women; or the Community Concert Chorale. Through 
the use of some "risk capital" FJC just underwrote the highly successful perform- 
ance of Carmina Burana which included the Jacksonville Symphony Orchestra, the 
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FJC Concert Chorale, and some four ballet companies. Shortly, FJC will be 
registering senior citizens in college -credit courses tuition free during late 
registration on a space -available basis. 
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"OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS OF COMMUNITY SERVICES: PART I" 

WORKSHOP 3 

Thomas Krupa 
Dean, Royal Oak Campus 
Oakland Community College 
Royal Oak, Michigan 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS OF OAKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
1973>1974 

!• HELP Program for Women - Multiple problems o£ day to day functioning 
are discussed in an informal setting* Speakers are selected from the 
community and the College, 

- Two separate series of seven meetings each were held, one on 
Friday afternoon, the other on Monday evening. Each meeting 
was scheduled for two hours* At the present time, there is a 
waiting list of 75 women. 

- The long-range plar in this area is to include a HELP Program 
for Men, 

Short Course Program - Programs are developed for general interest on 
a non-credit basis with credit planned for the future, 

- Thirty courses are offered each semester, 

- 100 courses are offered each year. 

- A $20. 00 enrollment fee is charged for each short course. 

- Oakland Community College students are entitled to free enrollment 
in all non-credit short courses. 
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- The average class size is 15 persons. Most classes must limit 
their class size in order to insure the best learning situation for 
the participants* 

- The average number of successful courses is 18 sections. 
Speakers Bureau - Members of the Speaker's Bureau volunteer their 
lecture presentations as a special service to the Oakland Community 
College community. There is no fee charged either by the speakers or 
by the College. 

- Various clubs, organizations, and community groups are also 
requested to speak through the Bureau. 

- Faculty members volunteer their services by speaking on topics 
in their particular field of interest. 

Child Play Center - Free child care is available at all four campuses 
for mothers who are attending classes. 

- The cost of financing the Child Play Center is paid out of the 
Student Activities Fee which each student pays at the time of 
registration ($1.00 per student credit hour). 

- Additional monies are secured by sponsoring special money 
raising projects. 

College Makes Cents - This brochure contains a cluster of courses which 
have been developed in a variety of fields. 

- A Lifetime Learning Course Certificate will be issued upon 
completion of the required courses for a particular series. 
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- A Lifetime Learning Series serves as an introduction to two- 
year degree programs* 

- Counseling and vocational information is available on a walk-in 
or an appoitment basis. 

- Cognitive Style Testing is available to all students on an 
appointment basis. 

Inquiry Room - The counselors provide We Start Future s information to 
all walk-in students. 

- Students are given educational information upon request. 

- Students are given vocational information, as nended, 

- Students are provided with special services information, 

- Counseling is offered on either a walk-in or by an appointment. 

- Cognitive Style Tests are provided on a weekly basis to all new 
students. 

Right to Read Program - Reading improvement centers have been 
established for all non-readers over 16 years of age. 

- An extensive recruitment program has been provided in the 
service area, 

- Reading specialists make referrals for special services where 
necessary, 

- Counseling services are also available. 

Film Services - A film series is being slated for retired persons and 
for students in the spring term. 
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9, Third College - Plans are being completed to secure enrollment of 
older citizens who reside in the Royal Oak Co-op apartments. 

- A nim-iber of short courses have been suggested. 

- Various refresher courses will be available, 

- Courses in self-improvement will be offered. 

- A course entitled Psychology of Aging will be scheduled, 

- Life-long learning experiences will be discussed. 

10, Welcome Wagon - This organization is present on campus to provide 
unique community services. 

11- Chamber of Commerce - Monthly meetings are scheduled on campus to 
bring the business community to the College. 

Community Band - Students and non-students participate in rehearsals 

and concerts for both credit and non-credit, 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CENTER at Royal Oak {A Slide Film Presentation) 

A complete rcconstrvxction and renovation of a former supermarket and 
a Salvation Army Citadel was accomplished to provide the following: 

1. Student Services Center 

2. Classrooms for credit and non-credit covirses 

3. Secretarial laboratories 

4. Radio-TV-Audio/Visual-Speech facility 

5. IPLL (Individualized Program Learning Jjaboratory) 

6. Carrell Arcades 

7. IRC - Instructional Resource Center 
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8» Meeting Rooms 
9. Conference Facility 
10, "Burst" facility for implementation of the Educational Sciences 
instructional model 
COMMUNITY SERVICES PROGRAMS 1968-1972 

1. Kellogg Community Services Leadership Program - 1969-72 

This three-year project was funded through a grant from the W, K, Kellogg 
Foundation and has resulted in completion of an internship training for students 
within the Program and the on-going services of the Community Analyst who is 
presently employed at Oakland Community College as a Student Services Specialist, 

2. Pontiac State Hospital Project 

This program provided remedial course work as well as credit course 
work to Pontiac State Hospital patients for a period of two years in the area of 
mathematics, communications, and human development. The Program, additionally, 
was partially funded by the Office of Vocational Reliabilitation. 

3. Oakland County Jail Project 

This Program continued for one year in remedial as well as credit course 
work in the jail facility in the area of communications and mathematics. The 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation also participated in this program. 
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'^OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS OF COMMUNITY SERVICES: PART 11" 

WORKSHOP 4 



Ms. Carrie Meek 
Director, Division of Community Services 
Miami -Dade Community College 
Miami, Florida 



Rationale ; One of the major institutional goals of Miami-Dade Community 
College is to share the educational resoux'ces of the college with V community. 
Miami-Dade Community College has three campuses, North, South, d b vn 
town, and each campus has a Community Service or Special Programs division 
dedicated to: (1) assisting the community in the identification of educational 
needs, (2) assisting the community in meeting these needs, (3) sharing the 
educational resources of each instructional division at the college with the commu- 
nity, and (4) creating and serving new educational constituencies such as the 
elderly, incarcerated, and the handicapped. This abstract will briefly describe 
some programs, others are listed in a notebook prepared for this conference. 



1 . Habilitation Programs for Exceptional Adults 

This program is designed to increase the potential of mentally retarded and 
handicapped adults to live their lives in a community setting rather than an 
institution. The program provides: 

a. Opportunities to develop academic and occupational skills to maximum 



Abstract of Some Outstanding Community Service and/or 
Special Programs at Miami-Dade Community College 



potential 



b. Opportunities for the development of social capacities and skills 
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c. Enrichment activities essential to the rehabilitative process 

d. Creative use of leisure time in developing better community adjust- 
ment for the exceptional individual 

2. Center for the Continuing E d ucation of Women (CCEW) 

This is a community-wide service to provide a comprehensive program to 
encourage women to continue education at all levels. CCEW; 

a. Serves as an information and referral center to assist women in 
availing themselves of educational resources in academic, vocational, 
and self -improvement fields. Information is given through office 
interview, phone or letter, workshops and courses, and a quarterly 
newsletter, CUE, 

b. Assists organizations interested in developing programs on Women^s 
Continuing Education and can furnish meeting speakers, panels, and 
films 

c. Concerns itself with the needs of business, industry, and the 
professions in this community for wonien entering or re-entering 
these fields as well as in the development of opportunities for part- 
time eniployment 

d. Provides assessment interviews for women who are considering 
returning to an educational institution. CCEW also provides career 
training for women, 

e. Offers a wide selection of non-credit seminars and classes designed 
to update the knowledge and skills of women 
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f. Offers a Listen and Learn cassette tape member ship program as an 
enrichment opportunity. Over 200 tapes in fields such as psychology, 
philosophy^ religion, changing values, literature, humor, self- 
discovery, etc. can be borrowed or listened to, 
3* Martin Luther King Storefront College 

This storefront, located in the black community, serves as an Outreach 
Cuiiicr designed to make the resources of the college more accessible to 
residents of the area. Main features of this storefront are: 

a. Mini -library consisting of over 1, 000 paperback books on black history, 
literature, art and culture, consumer education, and many others 
Books are borrowed, returned, and exchanged. 

b. College information and referral: Community residents can walk in 

and receive information and advisement on college services and offerings 

c. Cultural Programs: Film Festivals, Art Shows and discussions are 
centered around Black contributions to American culture. 

d. Career information and job opportunities 

e. Summer Lunch Program: A lunch and snack supplement is provided 
for young people in the area. Nutrition education is provided for 
youngsters and their parents. 

f. Tutoring and classroom assistance: Adults who find it difficult to keep 
up with their classwork are given special help in basics such as reading, 
writing, and computational skills. 
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4. Community Art Series and Lively Art Series 

Cultural Programs including both Performing and Applied Arts are 
provided for th<^ community throughout the college year at no cost to the spectators. 
Community resiuciits are encouraged to participate in community symphonies, 
chorus, opera, and community jaxz band. 

5. Outreach Center Programs (OCP ) 

Miami-Dade Community College has over 300 outreach centers, They are 
teaching -learning centers located in off-campus facilities with resources 
materials, aids, supplies, and instructional personnel supplied by the 
community college, Eventvxally, many Outreach students pursue work on one of 
the established campuses. All courses offered are academically equivalent to 
courses taken on campus. Course credits are applicable toward A. S,, A, A. , or 
A, G, S, degrees • 

6. Outreach Skills for Incarcerated Adults 

This is a Basic Learning Skills Program for inmantes of the Dade County 
Jail, Its objectives are to: 

a. Provide a basic skill education program for adults incarcerated in 
Women's and Men's jail and Dade County Stockade 

b. Provide learning centers at oacli facility 

c. F^ro^'ide individualized instructional materials, supplies and equipment 
for the learniiig skill centers for 2 50 inmantes with a full-time Learning 
Clinician in charge 

d. Provide counseling and advisement for inmates and follow-up services 
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7. Programs for the Elderly 

This program is centered on Miami Beach and in the Senior Centers of 
the county* Educational, recreational^ and cultural activities are provided, 
Services include; 

a. Companion Aide to Elderly Program (Senior Helpers): Senior Citizens 
are trained to assist elderly people who, because of physical dis~ 
abilities, are unable to help themselves. This program is in coop- 
eration with the American Red Cross. 

b. Senior Citizens Non-Credit Classes: A variety of short courses and 
classes are provided for Senior Citizens on low incomes. The class 
fees are usually minimal. 

8. Preparatory Strings Project 

This program aims to start class instruction at an early age for children 
in string instruments of the orchestra and the basics of music theory. Classes 
are kept small ?nd fees average out to about $1. 00 an hour. It is a very popular 
program with more than 100 children participating. Concerts are given by these 
children throughout the community. 

9. Basic Learning Skills Program 

This program provides basic vocational communicative and computational 
skills to the disadvantaged who have not acquired them, age, racial, or ethnic 
background notwithstanding. Disadvantaged adults: 

a. Assist in the planning and administration of the program 

b. Receive counseling and information about available opportunities in 
education and employment compatible with their ability 

O 
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c, Receive skill training in educational, vocational, and civic pursuits 
of their own choosing 
10, Educational Talent Search 

This program is designed to work with potential or actual drop-outs from 
the educational systeni, Objectives: 

a. To discover and identify capable young people with post secondary 
education potential needing financial assistance and academic awakening 

b. To open lines of communication between the exceptional needy and the 
opportunities for post-secondary education 

c. To begin the process of discovery and encouragement early, thus 
making it possible to awaken students with exceptional need and talent 

1 1 • Summer Teen Employment Program (STEP ) 

This program attempts to meet some of the financial needs of local youth 
in addition to making them aware of the social, academic, and personal demands 
of higher education. The County Manpower Center places 50 - 100 students on 
our campuses each summer and the college provides meaningful work experiences 
and work-site supervision for them. 

Homestead Air Force Base Center 

An inte^, rated program of credit classes if offered at an Air Force base 
near our vSouth Campus, These classes enable students to earn an Associate of 
Arts or Science degree on tlie base in such areas as: Criminal Justice, Pre- 
Bachelor of Arts> Pro-Business Administration, Pre - Teaching, and related 
curricula* 
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13. Veterans Education Training Service 

This service, provided in cooperation with the local Dade County Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, searches out all Veterans in Dade County, particularly 
minority Veterans, and informs and counsels them about the educational 
opportunities, both academic and vocational, available to them in the education 
community of Dade County. Assistance is given the Veterans in: 

a. Processing paperwork to enter college 

b. Obtaining verification on VA eligibility 

c. Enrolling in workshops and seminars on problems confronting minority 
veterans such as bad discharges and separations other than honorable 

14, Latin American Program 

This program is designed to assist Cubans in adjusting to the American 
way of life. Special emphasis is given to: 

a. English for the foreign born 

b. Vocational -technical training 

c. Enrichment and community adjustment 

d. American political systems 

e. Career information 

All teachers in this program are bilingual and the instruction is given in 
Spanish^ Instructors teach technical or key words in both Spanish and JCnglish, 



"OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS OF COMMUNITY SERVICES; PART IF' 

WORKSHOP 4 



Robert Leonard 
Executive Dean of Community Services 
Brookdale Community College 
Lincroft, New Jersey 



During the 1973-1974 fiscal year, the Division o£ Community Services 
is emphasizing its commitment to the Monmouth County community through the 
expansion of its total program. Approximately 350 F, T, E. will be generated 
this year by the various programs and activities of the Division, Four specific 
areas concern the Division, 

Community Education and Cultural Programs 
Human Resources Programs 
Special Services 
Community Science Services 
Community Education's Summer '73 offerings attracted 486 registrants in 
23 non-credit courses. The outdoor facilities at Sandy Hook State Park, where 
some of these courses were held, entice many summer-time fun seekers. 

In the Fall of W3, 51 courses attracted 2,184 registrants, The Women's 
Center continues to respond to the expanded women's audience. The purpose of 
the Women's Center is to coordinate educational and special interest offerings 
available to the women of the county. Thus, it encompasses the areas of day-time, 
non-credit course offerings, employment opportunities, volunteer services, 
educational opportunities (credit), retraining programs, special interest confer- 
ences, and career counseling. Additional Fall '73 attractions included the Pupi) 
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Transportation Certificate series. A successful Certified Professional 
Secretaries course was offered under the leadership of one of the College's 
secretarial instructors. Real Estate and Insurance Broker Licensing courses 
were also very successful. The World of Little People series attracted both 
parents and staff men^bers of elementary schools. An Open Classroom Workshop 
attracted 103 elementary school teachers who wanted to learn how to organize an 
integrated program. Square dancing attracted 118 people. A Job Market Confer- 
ence interested 164 attendants. The Monmouth County Nutrition Council co- 
sponsored a seminar entitled ^'Watch What You Eat", which attracted 98 persons, 
The Monmouth -Ocean Development Council joined with the Women^s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor to attract 80 registrants to an affirmative 
action conference dealing with equality of pay and employment. 

For the Spring, ^74, the number of non-credit course offerings has 
increased to 67, and registrants to date total 509. It is anticipated that approxi- 
mately 3, 000 registrants will be realized. Seventy -one small businessmen 
convened for a Seminar co-sponsored by the Small Business Administration. 
Kids in Trouble, a day conference jointly sponsored by rnany county clubs and 
organisations, saw 130 concerned citizens discuss the juvenile justice system. 
A Career Workshop for Women provided inforxnation and guidance for women 
toying with the idea of returning to work. 

Cultural Programs have attracted 5, 727 devotees to fifteen different events, 
The most popular of these events were: a perfcirmance by the Dance Theatre of 
Harlem; poetry readings by Ann Sexton; and a live production of Snow White as 
part of the children's series of programs. 

O 
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The Human Resources Programs conducted at the Community Learning 
Center in Long Branch recognized a most successful year. The Center's High 
School Equivalency Program provided county residents with an individualized 
learning program leading to successful completion of the G. E, D. or G. E. D. -S. 
examination. The program serviced drop-outs from ten local high schools and 
adults who desired to obtain an equivalency diploma for educational careers, 
and/or personal reasons. Adult referrals from service agencies included the 
Welfare Department, W l N Training Program, MCAP, Department of Commu- 
nity Development, N.J, Rehabilitation Commission, Youth Horizons, Neighbor- 
hood Youtli Corps, and N, J, State Training and Employment Services. The 
Program includes such ancillary services as career and personal counseling and 
the availability of a welfare caseworker two mornings weekly. In addition, 40 
individuals participated in the Welfare Training Allowance Program which 
realized for them a training allowance from the Welfare Department while studying 
25 hours per week in preparation for successful completion of the G, E, D, or 
G, E, D, -S, examination. Campus support services for the program included 
liaison with the Admissions Office and the Financial Aid Office, and the Career 
Services Center, The Learning Center is also a Walk-in Testing Center which 
provides flexible G» E. D, and G, E, D, -S, examination five days a week and one 
evening. One hundred forty-nine of tlic Center's graduates were recognized at 
two " Impossible Dream" ceremonies. 

The Center administered an indivichialized English As a Second Language 
I^rogram four evenings a week to non-English speakers with varying skill needs. 
The E,S, L, Program was an integrated component of the bi -lingual G, E, D, -S, 
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Preparatory Program. A week-long conference for E, S.L, instructors was held 
in August. The objectives of the conference were to demonstrate new E. S» L, 
techniques, including situational reinforcement which is utilized in the Center^ s 
program, and to provide cross-cultural communications workshops for school 
personnel working in the Spanish Community. 

A number of funding proposals was submitted to both State and Federal 
Agencies. Adult and Continuing Education funded the Adult Basic Education 
proposal for $10, 800,00; the Combined High School Completion Program in 
English and Spanish Completion Program for $27, 700. 50; the Neighborhood 
Education Center Program, Department of Community Affairs, for $61, 900. 00; 
Community Counselor, Department of Community Affairs, Title 1, for $15,100.00; 
and. Department of Education, Division of High School Equivalency Flexible 
Testing Center, Chief Examiner, for $7,02Z.OO. 

Following nine months of conferences and planning, a major breakthrough 
occurred with the signing of a contract whereby Brookdale assumed all of the 
freshman and sophomore level collegiate instruction at the Fort Monmouth 
Education Center beginning September, 1973. Included is a provision whereby 
Brookdale will accept up to 21 hours of resident and correspondence armed forces 
educational experiences toward the Business Program - A,A.S. Degree. The 
remaining 39 hours for the A. A.S. Degree will be offered at the Education Center. 
This contract stipulates that we will provide counseling services at the base and 
register students there. A special brochure promoting this program has been 
developed and printed. 
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Brookdale has obtained designation as a Servicemen's Opportunity College. 
This is a plan sponsored by the Department of Defense and the A.A.C. J.C. whereby 
prograrrs are developed to aid the servicemen in earning and transferring College 
c redit. 

The Special Services area arranged for some 1,000 faculty and administrators 
from 60 secondary and post-secondary educational institutions to tour the campus 
and visit with meitibers of the staff. Approximately 40 members of the SpeakerL^ 
Bureau spoke to a total audience of over 6,000 members of various county schools, 
churches, libraries and service organizations. The campus facilities were 
utilised by over 50 comiaunity groups and organizations which brought over 16,000 
people to the campus for various events. 

Four new extension centers for credit courses were established for the 
1 973-74 academic year at Henry Hudson Regional High School, Manasquan Higli 
School, Asbury Park Library and Old Freehold Library, bringing the total to 16. 

Once again, the Great Decisions Program has attracted over 100 iiiembers 
of community groups and interested citizens to discuss current foreign policy 
issues. This is an eight week, non-credit informal study and discussion program 
sponsored nationally by the Foreign Policy Association, and locally (Monmouth 
County) by Brookdale. 

The College Level Examination Program is administered through Special 
Services since the College has become an official open test center. These 
examinations are administered monthly on the campus. 

An inforiiiation center for Thomas A. Edison College, the Staters External 
Degree I^rogram has been estai:)lished within Special Services. Counseling and 
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preliminary educational evaluation are available. 

The Sandy Hook E'nvironmental Program continues with enth\isiastic support 
by 24 cooperating school districts. Approximately 6,000 elementary and secondary 
students and 400 teachers are being serviced at the Sandy Hook Field Station 
during th^s year. Integral to this were the annual fall and spring workshops. 

Significant to the Sandy Hook Environmental Education component of 
Com.uunity Services has been the communication with the National Park Service 
as it moves to include Sandy Hook State Park in the Gateways National Recreation 
area, A preliminary meeting and communication has provided assurance of 
continuation of Brookdale Programs, A more formal agreement is almost completed. 

Beyond activities directly related to the Field Station, the P^nvironmental 
Education Program sponsored a one -week Environmental Education Program for 
Spanish speaking studciits in which bilingual curriculum materials were developed. 
Additionally, a teacher in-service training program was initiated to identify 
Monmouth County out -of -class resources. Beyond the valuable experiences gained 
by the participating teachers, a guide to Monmouth County out-of-class resources 
for teachers has been published by this Division, 

Beginning in the Fall of 1973, the Older Adult Retraining Program (Project 
OAR) was initiated. This is a State funded project under N, J, State Office on 
Aging (Title III of the Older American's Act). 37 courses featuring nutrition, 
psychology, physical activities, dressmaking and personal finance are conducted 
in numerous community facilities. These facilities include community centers, 
court rooms, churches, housing projects and Salvation Army centers. Approxi- 
mately 705 elderly county residents are actively involved in Project OAR at 
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Rrookdala. Professional groups of lawyers, optometrists, dietitians and nurses 
have spoken to many senior citizen groups through this project. Learning 
Packages are being developed for use in leadership training for senior citizens 
organizations, and for congregate meal programs for elderly residents in the 
County and State. 

Additional activities conducted by Special Services include the Campus 
Master Schedule Calendar, Food Service Coordination, Commencement and the 
annual Founders' Day celebration. 

A home -study continuing education program for county -registered 
pharmacists is currently in the planning stage. These continuing education credits 
are mandatory for annual license renewal. E^acb audio -tutorial unit presents a 
basic reviev/ of background physiology prior to the pharmacological principles 
and practical application. 
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FACULTY FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES 
WORKSHOP 5 
by 

Dr. GunJer A. Myran 
Dean of Instruction 
Rockland Community College 
Suifern, New York 



The November 1973 AACJC Assembly had as its theme, "Educational 



Opportunity for All: New Staff for New Students." The Assembly emphasized 
staff development, a term applicable to whatever a college does to enhance 
the competencies of its administrators, faculty members, technicians, 
secretaries, maintenance and security personnel, and other staff members. 

In a most critical sense^\, the report of the Assembly states, *'a college staff 
is the expression of its purposes, the collective manager of its missions." 
Further, it states: 



Our student clientele no longer fits the "collegiate" 
stereotype, if indeed it ever has. Increasingly, the new 
students reflect the diverse cultural, ethnic, economic, 
and social diversity of the total community. "New" staff 
for these students means, among ether things, special 
opportunities for skilled and hard working incumbent staff 
to develop special sensitivity to the changed needs of 
students and new skills to assist their learning. 



We could see the topic of this workshop. Faculty for Community Services, as 
an extension of the assembly theme. Those faculty members who serve our 
community services programs, drawn from our present full-time faculty and 
from a reservoir of talented resource people from the community, truly 
repr esent collectively "new staff for new students. " And the unnatural grouping 
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of the credentialcd and non-credentialed, the maverick and traditionalist^ the 

full-timer and part-timer that constitutes community services faculties will 

need to be involved continuously in programs which enhance their individual and 

collective competencies^ 

The first major group of faculty members for community services is 

the incumbent full-time teaching staff of the community college. These faculty 

members become involved in community services in three basic ways: 

Curriculum development and change; shifting courses and 
programs from a classroom to a community-based orientation, 
creating new curricular opportunities for specific new clientele 
such as senior citizens, women, etc. 

Teaching of credit and non-credit classes: serving in a 
direct teaching capacity in various community services 
programs. 

Individual community services: serving as a consultant 

to community groups, involvement in community improvement 

efforts, membership in civic groups, etc. 

Not all full-time faculty members are interested in becoming involved 
in community services activities, and in most community colleges they are 
not under compulsion to do so. In a :^mall but growing number of institutions 
community services activities are assigned as a part of the faculty member's 
regular load, but generally these assignments are taken on a voluntary basis 
with a separate, although usually modest, salary arrangement. 

If, in some mythical community college, all members of the full-time 
teaching staff suddenly began to compete to see who could become the most 
intensely involved in various community services programs, this development 
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would not necessarily be greeted enthusiastically by the community services 
director. Community services personnel tend to select only certain full-time 
faculty members for community services programs, judging that others do not 
have the experience, attitudes, or skills needed to work with community groups 
or with adults. In fact, some community services directors have essentially 
given up on the full-time faculty, preferring for all or most programs to involve 
practicing community experts from various fields instead. This feeling on the 
part of community services administrators is widespread and, in view of a 
general trend toward community -based programs in community colleges, has 
serious implications for future community college staffing. Will staff development 
activities of the type envisioned by the ACCJC Assembly really help incumbent 
staff members to become a part of the "new staff for new students^" or will the 
resistance and complacency on the part of a substantial portion of the faculty on 
the one hand, and the impatience and action-orientation of community services 
directors on the other hand, combine to further isolate full-time faculty members 
within a campus-based fortress college? 

The apparent and increasing tension between these two groups -full- time 
faculty members and community services personnel - should be taken as an 
indication of significantly divergent views of the future of the community college 
requiring dialogue and study both nationally and within each institution. There 
are a number of issues to be addressed by such a process of dialogue and study. 
These include: 

1, What should constitute the non-teaching community services responsibilities 
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of the full-time faculty member (i.e. curriculum development, individual 
community services, community services committees, speakers bureau, etc.), 
and how should the scope and excellence of involvement be measured and 
evaluated? 

2. What should be the role of individual faculty members, department or 
division chairpersons, and community services personnel in selecting faculty 
for community services? How does seniority and teaching competency interact? 

3. How can the board of trustees, president, and college administration become 
directly involved in designing staff development activities that enhance community- 
based education and community services? 

4. Should community services activities become a part of the expected regular 
duties of a full-time faculty member? 

5. Should the reward system of the college place greater emphasis on the 
involvement of faculty members in community services activities? 

A second major group of faculty members for community services is 
part-time resource persons from the community who share vocational or 
avocational skills with students. Community resource persons may teach either 
credit or non-credit classes, or may serve in consultative or other non-teaching role 
The involvement of &uch persons goes more easily with the grain and style of 
most community services programs, and does not generate the tugs and pulls 
associated with the use of full-time college staff members. The basic issue is 
that of teaching ability. A number of approaches have been devised by community 
colleges to orient community resource persons to teaching, including the use of 
audio-cassette instructional programs (sometimes prepared locally by the 
community services office), self -instructional materials on course development, 
team teaching arrangements with full-time staff members, and seminars on 
teaching adults. Community resource persons represent a tremendous asset to 
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the community services program, and a revitalizing influence - a breath of fresh 
air - for the community college as a whole. 

The methods by which staff development may be carried out are as 
varied as those methods available for community services programming. The 
organizing framework for such a program could also take many forms, but one 
approach might be to plan around these m.ajor themes: 

1, New Clientele (women, older persons, handicapped persons, institutionalized 
persons, etc»)5 what are their needs, how do they learn, what specific programs 
are possible, , , 

2, New approaches (self paced instruction, use of media, simulation and gaming, 
etc. ): how to do it, how to incorporate into actual programs. . . . 

3, New places (utilizing extension centers, factories, shopping malls, etc): 
creating community linkages, the politico of community-based education. . . • 
Although these topics could be explored in general terms, a staff development 
project is probably more likely to have impact if it is tied directly to an ongoing 

or developing community services program. While group meetings of various types 
might be helpful, one-to-one dialogues between a person skilled in a particular 
area and a person interested in developing skills in that area can also be highly 
effective. Given the massive undertaking a staff development project represents 
in larger institutions, it could be useful to view the project as a two or three year 
cycle in which certain aspects evolve during specified time periods* 

A discussion on faculty for community services is, to some extent, an 
excursion into the unknown. The future of community services staffing is not 
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entirely predictable, and this may no doubt cause some anxiety for those involved. 
Yet if we agree that the faculty is a primary expression of our purposes, the 
collective manager of our missions, we must continue to be creative in our staff 
recruitment and development. We need to have dialogue, to exchange views, to 
learn from one another, to more clearly vinderstand the future of the college and 
our mutual roles in it. We need to find ways to share ideas and develop new 
competencies together. It may be that we should accept staff development as a 
first-rank priority and give to it the same commitment we accord other programs 
or curricula. 
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^'SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL PEOPLE: 
PART I - SENIOR CITIZENS; WOMEN" 
WORKSHOP 6 

Dr. Richard Feller 
Director, Area Agency on Aging 
Kirkwood Community College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

The Community College, as a comprehensive institution, offers a wide 
spectrum of potential services to the communities which it serves. Accordingly, 
the term ''Community or Educational Services^^ is being more widely interpreted 
today than at any previous time in the history of higher education. If the 
philosophy underlying the development of the community college (to meet the needs 
and interests of the communities which it serves) is to remain valid, then the two 
year institution should thoroughly explore its potential role in areas other than 
just traditional education. One snch exploration area is in providing service to 
senior citizens. 

Two years ago, Kirkwood Community College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, dis- 
covered the desire of a vast majority of it's 45,000 citizens who were over the 
age of sixty, to continue contributing to society by sharing experiences and expertise 
developed during pre-retirement years. They further desired to assist in the 
development of programs and services for themselves, rather than to have such 
decisions iiiade for them by persons yet to experience retirement years. 

Creation of the Kirkwood Office of Retirement Education and Other Oppor- 
tunities demonstrated the vitality and interest of senior citizens in the seven 
counties that the institution serves in these areas. More than 80 courses in an 
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elderly curriculum were developed with more than 2, 200 senior citizens enrolled, 
A newspaper, written and edited by senior citizens, was mailed to 33,000 elderly 
persons on a monthly basis, Development of a Senior Speakers Bureau was 
further evidence of this interest, 

However, experiences generated by OREO as well as other existing commu- 
nity offices providing services to elderly indicated that several problems were 
not being addressed, These included: Duplication of service effort offered 
elderly by existing offices, frequent lack of coordination between existing programs, 
insufficient knowledge of specific elderly needs and which needs were not presently 
being met, as well as inability to generate doUara for necessary elderly service 
programs in small rural communities, 

A grant proposal encompassing these problems was subsequently developed 
by Kirkwood Community College. The proposed program was funded April 1, 1973, 
under the Older Americans Act by the Iowa State Commission on The Aging. The 
funded program calls for the establishment of an Area Agency on Aging to be 
housed at Kirkwood Community College, 

Essentially, the Area Agency on Aging (AAA) is structured to be a planning, 
coordinating, funding and monitoring agency for elderly programs in the seven 
county area served by Kirkwood Community College. Under its auspices. 
Information and Referral, Transportation, Congregate Meals, Senior Employment. . 
have been developed. 

The advantages of an Area Agency on Aging based at a community college 
are many. The AAA is housed within a legislatively established institution having 
a guaranteed source of funding via taxing power delegated to it. In addition, the 
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majority of two-year institutions also have access to computer resources, a 
graphic arts or publications office, printing capability, fiscal accountability, 
meeting spaces and trained personnel available to render technical expertise. 

The Area Agency on Aging at Kirkwood Community College operationally 
demonstrates that the community college can be relevant to its community not 
only in terms of serving educational needs but also in reference to assisting in 
the planning, funding and coordination of community total life needs as well. 
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"SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL PEOPLE: 
PART I - SENIOR CITIZENS; WOMEN" 
WORKSHOP 6 



Ms, Beatrice B, Ettinger 
President, Council of Continuing Education for Women 
Valencia Corrimunity College 
Orlaiido, Florida 



In looking at the title of this workshop, the immediate question that comes 
to mind is, "What makes women special people? "... "Why as such do they need 
special programs?" Although much has been said on the subject, there are still 
many angles to be explored. We hear constantly of the psycho-social factors 
that cause a woman to seek changes in her status and recognition of her abilities, 
but we don^t hear much about how to reach the woman who has recognized a need, 
but not identified what it is nor where to seek answers to her problems. Many o£ 
these problems are still in the form of vague feelings of dissatisfaction, restless 
ness and boredom. This woman is very special, and needs special help, ..weUl 
talk about her later. 

There is another woman, the woman who knows that her family needs a 
second income in order to maintain its desired standard of living in this inflated 
economy. She knows she must find a career, , , but she has little confidence in he 
ability to do so. She doesn't know what she wants to do, needs career ideas and 
some training or education to make her employable, 

Alvin Toffler, in a recent television interview, said that education has 
treated women in a special way, giving them very narrow choices and few alter- 
natives as to what they could be: the stereotypes of wife and mother, teacher, . , 
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secret^.ry sort of thinking has been promoted in text book, curriculum and 
counseling for generations. Today woman finds it a fact of life that running a 
household and raising a family is not necessarily consuming all of her time, 
SinCiJ the average American woman has hor last child at the age of 26 and lives 
to be 74-plus, whe must decide how she is going to spend 30 to 35 years after the 
family needs her less and less. 

Whether she is the first woman we mentioned who needs some fulfillment 
and purpose*. ,or if she is the second woman who needs career ideas to help with 
family support, she must recognize that work is a part of life for women as well 
as men. Recent figures show that the woman who has never married works on the 
average of 45 years of her life, . , the married woman who has no children works 
an average of 3d years, . , the woman with two children works an average of years 
and those married and with families of four or more children work an average of 
17 years. One out of every eight families is supported by women, < . six million 
women support families by themselves. 

Women have been raised with a cultural pattern in America based on the 
belief that being female they are best suited to be wives and mothers and to follow 
domestic pursuits. Our girl children are still being raised to play with dolls and 
taught that baseball teams and such are for their brothers* Many families still 
feel that a man^s education is more imporiant than a woman's. Of the top 10% of 
women in the highest intellectual level (over 1^0 IQ) only 1/3 finish college. and 
many women have been taught that '4t isn^t too smart to be too bright. ^' The 
number of women in professions such as medicine, law, architecture, engineerings 
^'**-c. is much lower in this country than in most of the countries of Western Europe, 
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I don't think there is any need to elaborate further on the factors that 
combine to create all of the problems and frustrations women feel» Most of your 
schools have probably already established special programs for women. In this 
area of Central Florida seven years ago there was no place for a woman to turn 
for special guidance, referral and courses, with the exception of private counsel- 
ing which was costly and really provided only emotional and psychological support. 
It was then that a group of women, many of whom had themselves sought to continue 
their education well after maturity . . .usually when their families were grown, . . 
founded the Council for Continuing Education for Women of Central Florida* With 
the support of established women's organizations in the community, they opened a 
central office where a v/oman seeking to continue her education at any level, 
academic or vocational, could receive counseling, guidance and referral to the 
scliool, college or university in the area that could best fill her needs. Most 
community college counselors are geared to the young person who enters the two 
year program right out of high school. The counselors in the CCEW program 
(all volunteers. . .most with professional background) were specially trained to 
offer understanding and support to the woman who sought them out. Our most 
successful counselors are women who themselves continued their education after 
maturity and can, by example, encourage others to do so. They know about the 
problems of raising the family, running the household, coping with the husband or 
lack of husband as the case may be. They have studied and surveyed and become 
familiar with course offerings and career opportunities. They do creative thinking 
and keep an eye and ear open to all new ideas for jobs and professions, and 
especially try to stay away from the rigid stereotypes of the past. Some testing 
O 
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is offered. the Strong Vocational profile for Women, and the Myers Briggs* 
Over 3000 women have been counseled since the office first opened in 1967 It 
soon became apparent that the women who sought the services of the CCE3VV wanted 
more than the supportive services offered. . .they were asking for som.e courses 
tor cultural enrichment that were not available in any current adult education 
oftering in the community. If they did not want to sign up for credit courses or 
full term non-credit courses. , .there was nothing for them. The Council, in 
cooperation with the educational institutions, began to sponsor short seminara, . . 
usually four sessions, . .in various disciplines. 

Thirty two courses have been presented. . .most of them very successfully 
What makes the difference between a course and a successful course? (I define 
successful as one that is well attended and highly rated by those who have attended 
and evaluated it, ) The successful course for women must be tailored to their 
needs and interests; it must be given at a convenient time and at a place that is 
easily accessible. The woman who is not working usually prefers morning hours. 
The woman who is w^orivi'i^i must be highly motivated. . . because her courses have 
to be held in the evemng, and she has to atte-id after a long day at work and then 
probably some family responsibilities at home. 

Flow does one decide which courses to present? Many factors enter into 
consideration. , .and some of it is done by the '^seat of the pants" method. Being 
familiar with the community, its interests and its needs is a first consideration, 
We use feed --in from sponsoring organizations and make constant surveys of 
could-be or would-be students. . . and> of course, when we hear of a successful 
effort by some otliei ^ i oup, we are not above copying it, with some variations 
to suit our purposcr , 
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Having decided on the course, . .how does one find the participants? Again, 
no single method will always work,, .and just because something is successful 
the first time doesn't always guarantee a "fool-proof" repeat. At the start of 
this session I mentioned that CCEW begau with the help of existing women's ■ 
organizations in the community. . ,we are still sponsored by 16 groups. They 
send liaison members to our monthly board meetings. . , they invite us to present 
programs to their membership and they publicize our courses in their bulletins. 
We have had strong support from the "Women's Page" of our local newspaper. , , 
and find that a good v/rite-up will fill almost any interesting sounding course. We 
have an extensive mailing list made up of people who have taken our courses in the 
past and who have indicated an interest in continuing education. We make use of 
radio and TV for panel presentations and brief spot announcements. One major 
consideration we have found is the fee for the course. We have kept our courses 
short. . .have involved many ^'visiting professors" who have donated their services. , . 
and have managed to keep the fees low. Most of our courses are offered for $5.00 
or $10.00, We have found through experience that women are more hesitant to 
sign up for a long course. . .they feel some home responsibility or perhaps a 
child's illness might prevent their attendance. . .and they don't want to pay for 
something that they might not be able to complete. However, if the fee is a small 
one, it is not difficult to fill the class. 

.Last September, Valencia Community College opened a Center in downtown 
Orlando. The community services program of the college has its headquarters in 
the Center, and was established to reach out to minority groups in the community, 
one of which is women. The college had worked closely with CCEW since its 
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founding and was always one of its institutional sponsors, Valencia Community 
College and CCEW had co-sponsored courses and the college counseling depart- 
ment had helped CCEW develop its testing program. The decision to jointly 
spoiisor the women^s programs at the Ceneer was almost like a couple who have 
'^gone steady" for a long number of years and finally "tie the knot, " We are 
still on our honeymoon. We think so warmly of each other that we went up in 
flames early in December, , .and the fire caused much damage and the loss of 
many records. However, we have been most successful despite that set-back. 
There is a delicate balance to be maintained with two autonomous groups worldng 
cooperatively, and thus far no one as tipped the scale. The college has the 
advantage of a going and growing program already established in the community. . , 
CCEW has the advantage of the support and prestige of being an integral part of 
the community college. 

Any successful program must look ahead to the future and plan, predict 
and project. Much of what we do is based on the changing role of women, . . and 
those changes are still going on. Much is based on the changing family status 
and alternate lifestyles that are being tried by some and thought about by others. 
Biomedical projections offer the probability of longer lifespans and it is pre- 
dicted that both men and women will have more energy and better health for a 
longer time. Since women are living today at least seven years longer than men. . . 
what we now think of as their middle years will be considered on the young side. 
The changes that have taken place in vvomen^s lives are the result of many things. . . 
but technological advances have helped to release them from many burdensome 
chores that were time consuming. We are concerned about the world of the 
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future* , .about population problems, environmental problems and other major 
areas of human concern. All of these are going to affect the role of the woman 
in society, and we believe that women will lead the way to new designs for better 
and more fulfilling lifestyles. 
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"SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL PEOPLE: 
PART II - DISADVANTAGED; ARMED FORCES - VETERANS^^ 

WORKSHOP 7 



Anny Daniel, Jr, 
Director, Special Services Project 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical University 
Normal, Alabama 



Books have been written and a lot of phrases have been coined about how 
we can best educate this group or that group, this segment of the country's 
population or that segment of the country^ s population. We even have experts 
advising the experts on how one can best educate the "disadvantaged.'^ I assure 
you that this paper is not going to be more of the same. 

There is an ever-present challenge for us to break the cycle of ignorance 
and send forth once and for all a group of well prepared students, whatever their 
majors or interests might be, who not only have a functional knowledge of the 
world but also know how they fit into it. 

College teachers still blame high school teachers, and high school teachers 
are c^ill blaming junior high school teachers and junior high school teachers are 
still blaming elementary school teachers. It would be fair to say that the elemen- 
tary teachers are blaming the kindergarten teachers and the kindergarten people 
are blaming the parents and the home environment. So there we have it - a lot 
of finger pointing but the vicious cycle continues. We must mount an attack on 
this system of the blind leading the blind. First, we must admit that it is not the 
fault of any single segment of the whole educative process but it is all our fault. 

Secondly then, having admitted this, that gets us past the small talk and 
the finger -pointing stage. Our goal is to raise some of the issues that provide 
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some insight into how we share the responsibility for this common problem and 
more specifically, how we are going to get involved and some of the common 
solutions. Who are the disadvantaged? I think we should be honest from the 
outset and say the word disadvantaged often gets translated as black* Now enough 
has been «^aid about that once we make the statement. 

Students coming to community college campuses today have had an overdose 
of traditional education. Investigations show that nearly half of the students who 
come to the various campuses on which we work and enroll for the first time will 
be dropouts by the end of their sophomore year. Studies also reveal that these 
casualties get multiplied among the groups that we call the disadvantaged. There 
are still large numbers of students coming to our campuses who have special kinds 
of problems, whether we want to admit it or not, and whether we want to accept 
the responsibility for it or not. Some of these problems are a result of poor 
preparation, lack of good counseling, lack of reinforcement at home, or lack of 
community interest. 

I am going to talk about four programs, briefly. There are many others, 
but the four that I am going to talk about deal specifically with trying to solve some 
of the problems under the general heading that we have - Special Programs for 
Special People . I am specifically going to talk about the disadvantaged, low income 
kind of student. When I use the term student, it is not to define a person between 
the ages of six years and twenty-two, about the age they get out of college. Student 
to me is an individual who is in the process of learning, whether he be six or sixty, 
sixty --five or seventy. It is unimportant as to age. 
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As we all know the young adult is very often unpredictable and none of us 
are equipped to foretell the future, We must not, however, use this as an excuse 
for inaction* We must move forward on the premise that the students who come 
to us with a lable o£ disadvantaged are jusc as teachable as those who come to us 
having had all of the pre-tests, all of the advantages of a good library, good 
counseling, or good whatever. Somehow we must be sure we son't use the term 
disadvantaged to mean unceachable; that we don't use the term disadvantaged to 
mean a lack of intellectual potential. The term disadvantaged in my definition is 
a term used to describe an individual who, for whatever reason, has been deprived 
of certain experiences that might have given him a headstart. 

A student who has never had to fight his way on the street, but who has 
always had all of the necessary tools to prepare him for a liberal arts education, 
in my book is disadvantaged, He has somehow missed the opportunity to find out 
what the real world is like so that survival to him on the street would be just as 
big a problem as having been taken from the ghetto, from the backwoods of some 
of our rural areas in the country and thrust, intc an environment in which he is 
expected to achieve along with all of the students ^vho have gone to prep scLool^^?- 
The disadvantaged label would be the same. The difference is in who defines 
disadvantaged, and therein lies the problem. A student who has never seen a 
ship close-up isn't very likely to be able to define which is stern and which is 
bow, etc* 

By the same token, some of these same students that we are saying cannot 
learn mathematics could in a given day in a given dice game tell you who he is 
fading, who he is betting on the make, betting on the come and betting on the bar. 
O 
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He has faded a whole group of people all around the circle and he knows when he 
has won. So you tell me that he knows that a four and a ten are liarder to make 
on a dice than a six, nine and five. He knows something then about probability; 
he just isn't calling it probability* Me is calling it something else. The idea is 
that whether or not an individual is intelligent enough to learn is not necessarily 
confined to formal classroom setting where we tell him how many tables he must 
learn, He might not know all about the economic structure of this country* He 
might not know about inflation and a lot of other things, but he knows that when he 
goes down there to try to buy food that it costs him a lot more percentage wise of 
his income than some of the individuals who are in a higher income bracket. 
Therefore he wonders whether or not there is something wrong with our total 
structure. What then are the programs that we would like to examine? Special 
services, upward bound, talent search and a freshman studies program based on 
these, 

Uuite hurriedly then, the first of these that I would Like to look at is the 
upward bound program, This is perhaps one of the most misused programs in 
the country. We took a look at the statistical data last year after nine years of 
upward bound activity in this country. It was a program designed to take the 
students where che headstart programs left them and move them through a series 
of college preparatory or post-secondary preparations so that they would be able 
to cope with college life. It was a sad set of statistics because they said something 
like this - With millions of dollars being put into that program since 1965, only 
one percent of the students involved had achieved any kind of success past the 
post-secondary school level. We had only one percent of all of these 'disadvantaged 
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students*' who came through all the upward bound programs throughout the country 
graduate from college. That is not exactly a true picture of what had happened to 
the students, because a lot of them finished courses in the vocational areas and 
a lot of them became gainfully employed. If you look solely at the college graduate 
statistics, those statiotics would bo misleading. On the other hand we have not 
given a very good account of ourselves in the upward bound programs because we 
took the students off NYC and put them on the upward bound and took them back 
out of upward bound and ran them back through youth programs again. 

The next progran>, the talent search program, is a program designed to get 
out into various high schools and junior high schools and locate students who are 
in the schools but are underachieving; or to go into the various communities and 
find students who have dropped out of school. These students might have been the 
stvidents, who in the case of females, became premature mothers, and in the case 
of the jT^ales dropped out to work to help supplement the family income. 

This program is often confused v/irh the upward bound program since the 
talent search program is designed to find students of high potential who because 
of financial reasons or for other reasons had to drop out. They have not been the 
same as the high risk upward bound student that you started out assuming was an 
academic risk. There is a difference. Some project directors make no difference 
in the two populations of students and a lot of problems have been generated as a 
result of that. 

The third program is the special services program. This program is a 
college -based program that was designed originally, instituted and funded for the 
first time at this country in 1970, The special services program was designed 
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to take the students who camo through the other programs but who needed 
additional help in making adjustments to college. 

These students were on all the campuses that had really made the commit- 
ment and were guaranteed two years of college training. That is what tlie program 
was designed to do. Meaning that for the first time we thought we had closed the 
revolving door* Here the student would at least be in school for two years and 
during that period intensive counseling, tutorial help and all the things that we 
thought would be the formula for making him succeed would be available. 

What is now wrong with the special services program? Three-fourths of 
the colleges and rrniver sities in the country which have special services programs 
have beautiful programs on paper but they lack commitment. 

We recently finished reviewing proposals for the hundred and eighty-eight 
projects in region four. That is tlie region that encompasses Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
What v/e have found is that three -fourths of the schools that were conducting 
special services programs were still perpetuating the revolving door. 

We have reached a point where we must now ask if we are really doing 
anything for tlie disadvantaged student. That question is a little harder to answer 
than whether or not we are doing anything at the universities and colleges and 
trade schools to establish an innovative curriculum. Sometimes we confuse an 
innovative curriculum with an open door policy and somehow it later gets translatec 
as a revolving door. 
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'^SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL PEOPLE; 
PART II - DISADVANTAGED; ARMED FORCES - VETERANS" 

ViTORKSHOP 7 



Lee J. Betts 
Assistant Director 
Program for Veterans and Servicemen 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

Washington, D. C. 



Six and one-half million veterans have returned to civilian society from 
the Vietnam era, 330,000 are receiving disability compensation. A dis- 
proportional percentage were from minority and disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Over 25% are estimated to have serious academic deficiencies* Unemployment 
is high, particularly among younger veterans. Educational benefits are inadequate, 
Today there are approximately 400,000 veterans in community colleges. 

Over a period of three years one million men and women enter the armed 
services. The all- volunteer services maintain 2-1/4 million persons under 
arms. An increasing r^^rcentage lack a high school education, A large percentage 
are from mi»iority backgrovmds, 
PROGRAMS FOR SP:RVICEMEN 

The Servicemen's Opportunity College is an informal consortium of 135 
community and junior colleges, all of which have agreed to change their policies 
and programs to assist active-diit^^ personnel. A cooperative venture of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges and the Department of 
Defense, SOC is now being extended to four-year institutions by the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities. 
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PREP . Over one hundred colleges throughout the nation sponsor Pre- 
Discharge Education Programs in cooperation with military bases. This program, 
funded by the Veterans Administration, trains thousands of servicemen with 
academic deficiencies and those lacking high school education. 

Other programs for servicemen offered by community colleges include: 
associate degree completion progranis in cooperation with the Navy, off-duty 
educational courses, vocational and technical training programs, 
PROGRAMS FOR VETEI^NS 

The Veterans Tutorial Assistance Program {paragraph 1692) and the 
Veterans Refresher, Deficiency Training Program (paragraph 1961) are two 
free entitlement services which many institutions provide^ 

Veterans Upward Bound and Talent Search Programs are sponsored by 
approximately 60 institutions throughout the nation* Future funding is uncertain. 

Veterans Cost- of-lnslruction Program (VCIP) is a special program providing 
a wide variety of serv^ices to veterans at approximately 1,000 institution*^. It is 
funded by tne U* S. Office of Education and will probably continue through the 
next two years. 

LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

The House has completed action on new revisions to the G. I. Bill. Key 
provisions mclude: An increase in basic benefits of 13.8%, extension of entitle- 
ment from 8-10 years, amendn^.ents to certain vocational and technical courses, 
significant liberalization of the V. A. Work-Study Program. 

The Senate is presently holding hearings on a comparable bill. It will 
probably propose a higher benefit level and may include a variable tuition 
supplement. The House is also considering a variable tuition supplement in 
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separate hearings. 

In separate action $25 million has been appropriated to continue the VCIP 
program during the next fiscal year. The administration has indicated it will 
cut this amount by 5%, 

The AACJC Program for Veterans and Servicemen which has been sponsored 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York since I960 will probably 
be terminating on July 1 of this year. The staff extends its warm appreciation 
and congratulations to all college staff who have supported this venture* 



SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES 

WORKSHOP 8 
YOUR PROPOSAL 
"What They See is What You Get!" 



by 



Mr. Ronald W. Reinighaus 
Director, Grants and Development 
Valencia Conununity College 
Orlando, Florida 



The following factors are highly important in Community Service project 
grant decisions. 

PURPOSE ; Any government funding proposal must first of all match 
the legislation and other guidelines on which it may be based. Foundations, 
too, sometimes have written guidelines which applicants must meet. The 
task is to specify carefully the community problem being considered and 
meticulously delineate the purpose of the project designed <-o meet that 
problem, being sure it is a proposal that matches the funding organization's 
goals and interests. 

Changing personnel and unclear national direction, however, may 
delay establishment of government guidelines and hold up decisions for 
long periods. Also, the objectives of organizations and agencies change 
and flow over time. It is important for the applicant to keep up-to-date, 
knowing funder purposes and trends, seeking support from the sources 
with kindred current purposes. 

COMMUNITY NEED : The challenge to community groups writing 
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proposals is to document need fully but concisely, letting the facts express 
human want, rather than depending on emotional description. Well expressed 
facts usually can carry their own tugging emotional urgency, 

ACCOUNTABILITY : A level of applicant accountability, adequate to 
meet legal obligations, seems to be an essential prerequisite in the minds 
of funding organixcttion decision-makers. Beyond that level, most funders 
do not want to impede applicant groups with burdensome requirements, 

Funders may weigh an applicant's degree of accountability strongly, 
up to a needed level. Accountability is described simply as responsible 
accounting, particularly of funds. 

All funders are concerned about good practices. Audit exceptions 
not only give problems to the project involved, but also affect potential 
funding for any future project, 

COM P E T EN C E ; Accountability may be part of a larger concept, 
the competence of the applicant group, Zurcher and Dustan described 
it in their book. The Foundation Administrator, as "betting on good people,^' 

F EASIBILI T Y ; Flaving enough manpower, money and materials to do 
the job is practically equal to competence in importance in grant decisions 
for community projects. However, we must recognize that it is difficult 
to predict feasibility of a project in the Community Service field. On the 
other hand, the necessities do 2iot have to be on hand at the time of the 
proposal. Specification is essential in a project plan, but availability at 
the time of application is not that imporcant. Rather, assurance that they 
can be recruited upon approval is important, 

PROJECT LOGIC ; Whether methn-^ ^'A" can reasonably be expected 
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to achieve intended result ''B" must be clearly demonstrated. 

PROBABLE IMPACT : This can be conceived as the project's ultimate 
effect on human lives, m other words, the project may have an impact 

(1) on the lives of the target population, i. e* , those directly affected, or 

(2) on the general public. What's more, there could be a new-knowledge 
impact, extending influence of a project over many years, 

L ANGUAGE: The proposal should be in the terms of the community 
group applying for funding. The professor and the neighborhood worker 
may be expected to use different terms, but both must express the problem, 
the project and the request in concise, explicit language, 

BUDGET : This has a definite relationship to the funding decision, 
for many foundation and governmental agencies give only within the range 
of their usual amounts. Particularly in smaller foundations, funding a 
project may also depend largely cn the balance on hand at decision time, 
after the funding of other projects. 

To a large foundation, on the other hand, the amount of money needed 
for a project is often not crucial. The idea is the important element--i. e, , 
purpose and plan. Budget is the last look. 

Previous grants give good indication of amounts that will be considered. 
Timing may also be important in that some agencies, particularly smaller 
ones, allot funds only at certain times of the year. The fund director is 
usually glad to advise on timing of proposal preparation. 

Government agencies have slightly different concerns. Occasionally, 
they are embarrassed with unspent funds on hand for specific purposes. 
Delays in re -writing and required procedures can postpone implementation, 
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The suggestion is to start early with government agencies, keep two-way 
contact, and persevere in follow-through, 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT; Interviewees suggested that this criterion 
also varies with the type of project as to its importance in the grant decision. 
Some projects are of such a nature that they can only succeed if community 
support is solidly behind them, 

MEASU RABILITY r Some funders insist on measurability, and 
others feel that results of some of the most important projects cannot be 
appreciably measured. Not all things worthwhile necessarily lend themselves 
to measurement, especially in the short run. 

Government agencies generally insist on an evaluation plan being built 
into the proposal, A reason for this insistence is that the project leader keeps 
centering on the purpose of the project rather than the process, I personally 
would sviggest having a complete plan of evaluation in every project whenever 
possible, 

MATCHING FUNDS ; These are not as important to funders as are the 
prospects of community funds to continu e a project, once initiated. When 
the community continues the project with its own resources, then the tax- 
payer gets his money's worth and maybe some extra. They receive a bigger 
bang for their buck. Yet grass roots money for programs is important, 
even before a project begins. The fact of people investing even small amounts 
of their own money, according to their ability, has an eff':^ct on securing 
grants. Federal government money is usually allotted in proportion to matching 
amounts from state and local sources. Often the matching amounts can be in 
kind: voluntary work, facilities, supplies, donated goods, or other essentials 
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of worth, 

CONTACT ; This criterion evokes mixed feelings. Personal vibrations 
usually are not a good way to judge whether something is likely to work well, 
as is evidence of competence, leadership, etc. Yet personal contact with 
the applicant is of real importance in grant decision making. Site visits 
by an assigned principal reviewer are almost routine with many agencies, 

INNO VATION : It can be surmised that foundation and governmental 
personnel in general like to feel that their agencies provide the ingenuity 
for progress and new learning in the Community Service field. On the 
other hand, particularly with the new tax laws, a feeling is expressed that 
foundations cannot hazard contributions to causes that may jeopardize the 
foundation's tax-exempt status. Indeed, some are most conservative while 
others urge government and private support of comm^inity initiative and 
power. 

Government initiative has been leading the way in some areas of 
Community Service. A few Federal programs require innovation for projects 
to be considered. On the other hand, some areas in which government is now 
encouraging innovation were pioneered initially by foundation-funded projects, 

WORKING RELATIONSHIP ; Agencies are more assured if they know 
from past experience what the applicant is capable of doing. Applicants 
with an established track record apparently get funding easier in most cases. 
Therefore, a close working relationship is important in acquiring grants 
and establishing credibility, 

ADVOCATES; Usually advocates are important only as evidence of 
competence, credibility, etc. of the applicant group, 
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SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY; Acceptability of the project and the method 
sometimes require differentiation. The importance of this factor depends 
on the type of project being considered. In the area of community services, 
community acceptance of a project proposal is essential in achieving project 
purposes and goals. You cannot impose a service on a community if the 
community itself finds it repulsive or irrelevo.nt, 

INFLUENCE OF ACQUAINTANCES: How much influence do acquaint- 
ances have? While this factor seems to be the least important^ some 
sources indicate the contrary. Some foundations feel that acquaintances 
account for 100 percent of their grant decisions. When dealing with founda- 
tions, you can never beat having a good supporter on the board. 

In closings let me suggest that your institutions consider establishing 
a Grants and Development Office and acquire personnel with expertise as 
grantsmen, so that you may be assured that "What They See is What You Get!" 
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"SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES" 

WORKSHOP 8 



W, Harvey Sharron, Jr. 
Dean for Development 
vSanta Fe Community College 
Gainesville, Florida 



The purpose of this presentation is to discuss the subject of potential 
funding from the state and local areas that can support community service 
programs utilizing the community college as a vehicle for delivery of educational 
resources and services. The community college is uniquely qualified by virtue 
of its comprehensiveness to serve as a recipient of many funds for programs 
and services which are relevant to its local needs. 

In late February of 1974, the president of the Carnegie Foundation, Dr, 
Alan Pifer, stated that community colleges should start thinking about themselves 
from now on only secondarily as a sector of higher education and regard community 
leadership as their primary role. Pifer stated that the first two years of a 
baccalaureate degree should be continued, but that the colleges should consider 
this new priority of community leadership. This new emphasis would allow the 
community colleges to become a network or a hub of local social service 
institutions and community agencies. This community leadership role would 
involve local, county, and city governments; high schools; churches; social and 
recreation agencies; employers; and the corrections system. 

The community college has always been on the cutting edge of innovation and 
experimentation in higher education in the United States. It has, up to this date, 
largely ignored the area of community services. This absence of concern has 
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been because of the lack of understanding of its mission and a lack of adequate 
funding from State Legislatures. Of the over 1200 community and junior colleges 
in the United States, less than one -fourth (300) have adequate sophistication to 
aggressively seek categorical aid funds from the federal area, Yet, another 
twenty-five percent (300) persists in chasing the federal dollar while generally 
ignoring the funds available for programs of a diverse nature on the state and 
local levels. 

Historically, the successes enjoyed by the community/junior college over 
the last decade make them a natural reciepient for external funds. Yet in terms 
of a definitive role in our system of education, many questions go unanswered. 
Like many, I ani often frustrated and disillusioned by the lack of impirically 
gained information upon which to base decisions about the educational process. 
Professional educators are readily called upon to render judgments with little, 
if any, prior assurance that their decisions can stand up to close scrutiny; witness 
the cry of accountability. How then, as advocates of community colleges, can we 
be assured that our progranis remain relevant. One answer is that we must listen 
and respond to those to whom the institution is intended: the comn^unity at large . 
FJd Gleazer, President of AAC/JC, makes this point in the December / January, 
1973-1 974 issue of The C o itimunity and Junior College Journal when he suggests 
that during the 70' s the community college should look to the needs of the commu- 
nity for its purposes and objectives. 

Basically, tho n>ost viable avenue for receiving funds from state and local 
sources is one of a bilateral approach: the community college and a local agency 
or governn^ent cooperate in a common goal or activity, it does not matter whether 
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the funds flow directly to the community college, as long as the funds are 
channeled to the institution to alleviate the cost for services it is providing the 
community. In essence, the community college can sub-contract to the local 
agency to provide educational services and resources. To illustrate, over sixty 
percent of the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 monies, commonly 
referred to as "revenue sharing", were utili?.ed for educational purposes of some 
nature. Over 500 communities used these funds through cooperative arrangements 
with the local agencies that, by law, were entitled to the funds. 

The Act lists several "priority expenditures" that a local government can 
make in accordance with the law* Priority expenditures are considered those 
dealing with public safety (including law enforcement, fire protection, and building 
code enforcement), environmental protection (including sewage disposal, sanitation 
and pollution abatement), public transportation (including transit systems and 
streets and roads), health, recreation, libraries, social services for the poor or 
aged, financial administration and ordinary and necessary capital expenditures, 
Community colleges offer many programs that could be of assistance in these areas. 
For example, Santa Fe Comnumity College offers instruction in law enforcement 
an{l fire protection for prospective and employed police officers and firemen. 

By definition law enforcement and fire protection are two of the "priority 
expenditure" areavS for which revenue sharing funds may be used. The College, 
in cooperation with the local police and sheriff's offices, legally benefits from 
these funds since a portion of the instruction takes place on campus. In short, by 
encouraging this type of arrangement, revenue shaving may be a catalyst that 
promotes stronger partnership between the comn^unity college and local county 




'missioners, city commissions and regional planning boards. 
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In addition to revenue sharing, community colleges have other resources 
orbiting around the local sphere: tlie County Coii^iiiission and the City Commission. 
To illustrate, Santa Fe Community College last year received over $20^000 from 
these two local governments to construct a biological and zoological park. 
Additional funds for this sophisticated zoo and gardens have been received from 
state vocational and technical divisions for programs which are laoused in these 
facilities. Other resources in the local community are the Regional Planning 
Boards, especially in health, law enforcement, and gerontology. 

Several regional planning agencies are keys in assisting institutions in 
receiving funds. The State of Florida is subdivided into ten major divisions with 
each having planning councils which either determine where monies are to be 
spent or sign off on such funds. For example, the North Central florida IJealtl^ 
Planning Council, The North Florida ilegional Planning Council, the District 
CAMPS Comniittee, and the Community Action Program are a few which are 
operational in almost every state in our natioj^. All social rehabilitative, health, 
and welfare programs must originate and/or cooperate with these agencies in order 
to receive funds. These regional councils are vital in utilizing the monies that 
are available through state agencies. Most state agencies receive funds generated 
in one of two ways: the State Legislature and the various State Master IHans based 
on formula aid frcm the federal government. 

Beyond the local and regional levels, there are direct grants from trie state 
for fli st ribution to institutioi:is or organizations in accordance with a state plan 
which provide num»erous and diversified funding sources to expand commvniity 
service activities, To enumerate a few: The Social Security Act funds the Work 
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Incentive Program (known as W,I, N, ) to help persons become self-supporting by 
providing services in or out of the home for W.I.N, enroUees and those getting 
jobs r.iterward. A community college can provide these services (day care) and 
be eligible for funds, 

The Division of Family Services within the Department of Social and 
Rehabilitative Services has discretionary funds available for training programs and 
demonstration projects in the areas of Human Service Aide Programs, Career 
Programs for Disadvantaged Women, and Nutritional and Vocational Counselling 
Program* Santa Fe Community College received two grants from this area within 
the past twelve months. 

Several Office of Economic Opportunity Programs, especially Operation 
Mainstream, Neighborhood Youth Corps, Job Corps, OCT (On-the-Job Training 
Programs), and VISTA are still operational in many areas of the country. 

The Inte r -Governmental Personnel Training Act Program located in the 
executive branch of government in every state can provide funds for the training 
of personnel in city, county, regional, and state government agencies. Credit and 
non-credit programs utilizing seminars and conferences are suggested modes of 
operation. 

In most states, Title I (Community Services and Continuing Education) 
Programs are administered through the Board of Regents or the central office of 
the university system. These funds are made to states and postsecondary education 
to solve a wide variety of community problems. F^xtension of teaching to meet 
the needs of the adult population is also included in the scope of this program. 
Contact with the appropriate area in thu State Department of Education could yield 
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lands for numerous kinds of service projects such as Drug Education or Senior 
Citizens Projects, This year Santa Fe Community College received grant monies 
in excess of $37, 000 for these two project areas. 

The Older Americans Act of 1 965, Action, Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program {IIS VP) is designed to help retired persons provide voluntary services 
in their communities. The Foster Grandparents Program of the same agency 
exists to provide new roles and functions, as to opportunities for supportive 
person-to-person services, and cooperation among agencies. 

The Action Agency has two programs directly applicable to community 
services, The Youth Challenge Program and the Program for Local Services 
should be investigated. Y, C, P. is directed at young people not currently enrolled 
in school as well as community college students. The program is designed to 
support the development of comprehensive se rvice -learning programs. The 
P, Lj.S, is interested in combining community services with manpower needs by 
involving lay reside jits in planning. 

Several other relatively new areas for potential funding for community 
services activities are The Florida Citi^.ens Committee for the Humanities whose 
purpose is to foster public understanding and appreciation of the humanities on a 
state wide basis. This type of re-^r'Ant program is available in most states in 
our nation and usually funds grants of a very diverse nature up to $10, 000. The 
program is made available to the various states through funds from the National 
Endowment far the Humanities, and applications are made at Ihe state level. 
The National P^ndowment for the Arts provides funds to states in a similar manner. 
In Florida, this agency is know^n as the Fine Arts Council of Florida. This year. 
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the Fine Arts Council awarded a $7, 000 grant to Santa Fe Community College 
for a Spring Arts Festival and a Rural Tours Mini -Arts Festival. Application 
is mp'le at the state level through the Secretary of State's office, Thn Smithsonian 
Institution provides a Traveling Exhibition Service which lends itself to the field 
of continuing education. Contact should be made with the Arts Council at the 
state level as a cooperative venture which will enhance the possibility of this 
project's availability to your institution. 

Last and perhaps most import is the private sector, both on a local and 
state level. There are community foundations, family foundations, and business 
and corporate foundations. In fact, there are over 20,000 foundations in the 
United States today. There were 245 community foundations with assets in excess 
of $1 billion in the U,S, in 1972, Over fifty three (53) million dollars were 
distributed by these organizations for activities common to us all, P'amily 
foundations have great potential for community colleges and are set up by families 
to consummate their philanthropic goals through both current gifts and estate 
gifts. When you approach these family foundations for a gift, consider them 
individuals and not small bureaucracies. The point is that you should contact the 
decision making donor or those who affect decisions and not the foundation per se. 

The business or corporation foundation is available in every community. 
The local Sears store, the Exxon station, the local drugstore (Lilly Foundation), 
the Ford dealer, the local supermarket (S 8^ H Foundation) and the local jewelers 
(Zale) are appropriate ci try to these fovmdations. All of these sources are 
interested in community sQrvice projects. 

Remembering that these organizations have not acquired their wealth by 
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offering free service, a college should be prepared to answer some basic 
questions before it approaches these groups, For example^ why, and for what 
reasons should your institution receive philanthropic support? Are your 
internal leaders known and respected by tlie business leaders in your district? 
What inter -action is there between your institution and the business community 
to prepare students for nieaningful }obs? Do you know where your students came 
from and where they go? How many are employed and in what business? Is the 
community college considered a community resource or is it isolated and above 
the fray of the community? These are examples of the questions that you should 
have answers to before you approach these organizations. In short, there are 
numerous resovirces near the local community that a community college should 
investigate, 

This presentation has focused on potential funding sources for community 
service activities at the community college, I have attempted to briefly discuss 
the local situation, the state level, and the private sector as realistic avenues 
for funding. Each program that was mentioned has funded a project in a community 
college in the last two years. Your own aggressiveness, creativity, and approach 
will be rewarded shovild you decide to pursue these areas of funding. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES 

WORKSHOP 8 

by 

Dr. Stephen R. Wise 
Director, Special Programs 
Florida Junior College 
Jacksonville, Florida 

The Director of Community Services, as a community college resource 
person with the responsibility for developing programs to meet the desires of 
its constituency, must utilize a variety of techniques in order to fund special 
programs. Everyone at the college must be tuned to passing on tips, leads, 
and even being consulted about ways to make programs available for those who 
desire the college's services. 

In seeking funding for "community services" programs, remember that the 
U, S» Office of Education does not have all the money for programming, DonH 
put all your eggs in one basket. Check with different agencies at the national, 
regional, and local levels such as the Department of Interior, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Department of Defense, the Department of Labor, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and the local Chamber of Commerce, 

In developing a proposal or project, you must sell your institution, yourself, 
and your program. Before you submit a proposal or project to any source, 
you must do your homework. Try to find out: 

1) How much money is going to be made available'^ 

2) What will be the backgrou^id of the proposal readers? 

3) What arc the ideas that the program people will be looking for? 

er|c ''^ 
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Seeking Federal iunding is not always an easy task since the program's 
life line is controlled by Coi. gross. 

There is a fantastic difference between having a piece of legislation passed 
by Cong /ess and signed by the President conipared to thinking that because the 
President signed the bill, there will be money available to operate under the 
enabling legislation. Usually, we forget the governmental process. 

I can see it now in the local newspaper - ''President Signs 200 Billion Dollar 
Community Service BilU " We forge: that the bill only authorizes the money; it 
docs not appropriate the money. The Senate and House might not agree on the 
appropriations and the money is never authorized by the Appropriations 
Committee or, if it is passed by Congress, the President may impound the funds, 

There is one other problem: the bureaucrats then have to write the 
regulations. They must interpret the law and determine the intent of Congress. 
This all takes time. Remember when dealing with Federal nioney, it is not an 
instant process. 

To me, the intown support and utilization of community resources would 
seem to be the most desirable niethod of gaining support. However, the institution 
must have a commitment to serve. The institution must be flexible to meet the 
challenge of an ''it's never been done that way before'' attitude. The vstitution 
must be molded into a team of exciting, energetic, and dynamic individuals. 

The community must beconie aware that its training needs can be met by the 
community college. The local constituencies' perception of the community 
college's responsibility usually must be greatly expanded. The community 
college's mission must be realistic and practical. This can be accomplished by 
^=»^ing the programs to the people. Rememl^er that all learning docs not have to 
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take place on campus to be worthwhile. If there is real involvement with the 
community and tho community perceives your institution as "non-traditional" and 
as a resource for receiving assistance in meeting its needs, tl\en the local 
governmental agencies, businesses, and civic organizations will seek ways to 
utilize the services of your college. They will develop proposals and seek 
possible fvuiding sources for meeting their particular needs, then utilize that talent 
as part-time instrvictors in the programs that they conceived. 

The community college concept of providing services to the community must 
be made known. The total college staff must be salesmen and sell the college 
programs. The i^taff must seek ways to provide services to the community. The 
community college shovild never say, "it can't be done," It should seek ways to 
accomplish the tasks with the least possible cost and in the most efficient manner 
for the organizations reqviesting assistance. The services provided to the business 
community will be paid back ten-fold to the community college in ifi fund raising 
<:ffort because the community will be sold on its worth. 

Try utili/.ing the schools non-profit corporation to reward the people who are 
doing the job. Many of the community service activities can generate substantial 
funds for the Foundation and subsequently these funds can be returned to the 
departiiient as a reward for a job well done, 
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Columbia, Maryland 21044 
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